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ABSTRACT 

This hearing was called as one of a series of 
hearings to address concerns related to the role of the Federal 
Govezmment and the Office of Educational Resaarch and Improvement 
(OERI) in reaching the goal of providing equal educational 
opportunity to all in the United states. Arguing that significant 
inequalities in educational opportunities still exist. Major R. Owens 
(Representative from Mew YorJc and chairman of the subcommittee) 
points out that these inequalities are most evident in the nation's 
inner ciries and among minorities. He further argues that the federal 
government has a clear responsibility to provide leadership in the 
conduct and support of the scientific inquiry into the educational 
process that is necessary to achieve the goal of quality education. A 
major problem identified by Ov.'ens is the need for additional support 
for school systems that must provide effective educational programs 
for at-risJc students. The primary concerns addressed by this hearing 
are the relevances of OERI and its activities to urban schools, 
at-risJc populations, and minority populations; the scale of the 
long-term problems in education; and effective research and 
improvement strategies that can adequately respond to these problems. 
In addition to the opening statement and a prepared statement by 
Owens, this report includes testimony and prepared statements from 
six witnesses: (i) Robert A. Dentler, Professor of Sociology, 
University of Massachusetts at Boston; (2) Christopher Edley, Jr., 
Professor of Law, Harvard University; (3} Paul T. Hill, co-author of 
"Educational Progress; Cities Mobilize To Improve Their Schools'^; (4) 
Gerald Jaynes, Study Director, "A Common Destiny: Blacks and American 
Society; (5) Lee Etta Powell, Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; and (6) Wcrnie Reed, Director, Trotter Institute of Blaclc 
Culture^ University of Massachusetts* at Boston. Also included is a 
prepared statsaent by Maria E. Torres-Guzman from Teachers College, 
Colxmbia University. (BBM) 
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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON OFFICE OF EDUCA- 
nONAL RESEARCH AND IMPROVEMENT 
[OERI] 



THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1989 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Select Education, 

COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LaBOR, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:02 a.m., in 
Room 2257, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Major R Owens 
[Chairman] presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Owens, Martinez, Payne, 
Jontz and Ballenger. 

Staff present: Maria Cuprill, Wanser Green, Laurence Peters and 
Bob Tate. 

Chairman Owens. The hearing of the Subcommittee on Select 
Education is now in session. 

We are pleased today to have these hearings, which are a part of 
the opening of the Congressional Black Caucus Weekend. There 
will be numerous discussions about education, as well as other 
topics, during this weekend. There will be S3rmposiums, seminars, 
and workshops; however, none of those will be official, none of 
those will be on the record. 

We determined that the subject is so important that we would 
like to have the persons who attend this weekend have an opportu- 
nity to be a part of an official Congressional hearing and have the 
numerous scholars and experts .who come down have an opportuni- 
ty to go on the record on £ very important matter. 

We have a President who calls himself— says he wants to be 
known as— the education President. We have a crisis in education 
in the country, and to take time out to address this very important 
question, I think, is quite fitting and proper. 

Seventeen years ago the Congress established a distinct Federal 
office responsible for educational research and development. They 
have the following mission statement, which was in the original es- 
tablishment of the office — as well at t continues in every revision 
of the statute. 

"The Congress declares it to be the policy of the United States to 
provide every individual an equal opportunity to receive an educa- 
tion of high quality regardless of race, color, religion, sex, age, 
handicap^ national origin or social claGs.'^ 

a) 
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Although the American educational system has pursued this ob- 
jective, it has not attained this objective. Any qualities of opportu- 
nity to receive high quality education remain pronounced. 

To achieve the goal of quality education requires the continued 
pursuit of Imowledge about education through research, through 
improvement activities, data collection and information dissemina- 
tion. 

While the direction of American education remains primarily the 
responsibility of state and local governments, the Federal Grovem- 
ment has a clear responsibility to provide leadership in the conduct 
and support of scientific inquiry into the educational process. 

This hearing has been called as part of a series of hearings to 
draw renewed attention to this mission statement in the light of a 
continuing crisis in our ability as a nation to deliver on the prom- 
ise of equal educational opportunity. The crisis is being felt first 
and foremost in the Nation's inner cities and among minorities. 

We know that at-risk students are three times more likely to 
drop out than those from other groups. In 1980, less than nine per- 
cent of the students in the racially isolated high schools of Chicago 
both completed high school and could read at or above the Nation- 
al level for their cohorts. 

Almost one out of four first graders entering public school this 
y'^BT lives in poverty. As the numbers grow, what can we really 
expect overburdened school systems to do with diminishing re- 
sources based on shrinking tax bases? 

For some school districts such as Camden, New Jersey or Cam- 
bri<^e, Massachust 's the answer is the extraordinary and disrup- 
tive remedy whereby the school districts get taken over and t. ^y 
are put into a sort of educational receivership. For others the 
answer is continued fatalism and despair. 

These districts are located in areas where, as one correspondent 
in the "New York Times" put it, "Kids are more likely to get 
stabbed than receive an education." 

In almost every other nondefense Federal effort the resources go 
to those who are the neediest in our society, whether it be health 
in the Medicare/Medicaid programs, housing when the funds are 
properly directed, Social Security or educational assistance pro- 
grams such as Chapter I or Head Start. 

This is clearly not the case in the area of educational research 
and improvement. The new administration proposes to provide 
funds for magnet schools, which are decoupled from desegregation 
plans and rewards for excellent schools. 

Their proposal indicates that the new president is intent on 
taking the Office of Educational Research and Improvement fur- 
ther in the wrong direction. 

Rather than consulting with Congress on one of the most press 
ing problems facing the Nation— the effective education of the 
growing at-risk population— and working with the Congress to 
work out a long-term plan, the administration has advocated the 
same old shopworn rhetoric about choice. 

Instead of immediately appointing an assistant secretary to head 
the Office of Educational Research and Improvement, this adminis- 
tration has yet to make an announcement and to forward a candi- 
date to the Senate. 
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We have been waiting for nine critical months for a permanent 
Bush nominee to be sent up for confirmation. It is inexcusable to 
have this position vacant while an important competition of the re- 
gional laboratories and the National research centers is taking 
place, leaving the bureaucrats there to fumble around in search of 
priorities to guide our most important investment research and 
improvement. 

It is also important to note that the President has called an edu- 
cation summit with the governors of the states at the end of this 
month. All Oi this takes place without the Office of Educational Re- 
search and Improvement having an assistant secretary. It riearly 
ind'.cates that this administration does not consider educational re- 
search and improvement very important. It follows the pattern of 
the Reagan administration, which downgraded that office also. 

The primary concern at this hearing is, what is the relevance of 
OERi and its activities to urban schools? What is the relevance to 
at-risk populations, to minority populations? 

If there were no OERI, if it were to close tomorrow, would that 
have any impact on what is going on in our schools in our inner 
cities? To what degree do scholars and experts, superintendents, 
administrators and teachers make use of ERIC, the information 
system which is part of OERI? To what degree do the nine regional 
laboratories provide assistance to the urban schools? To what 
degree do the twenty-one research centers provide any kind of as- 
sistance to our schools? Are they relevant? Have they been uti- 
lized? Have they been useful in terms of referring people for exper- 
tise and guidance? 

Those are the concerns that are of primary concern to us today. I 
want to enter my full statement into the record, and in the interest 
of time I will not read any more of it. I hope that we will have a 
full discussion on these matters as we proceed. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Major R. Owens follows:] 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF MAJOR OWENS 
CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE ON SELECT EDUCATION 
HEARING ON THE RELEVANCE OF OERI TO URBAN SCHOOL PROBLEMS 
SEPTEMBER 14, 1S89 

Seventeen years ago the Congress established a distinct 
federal office responsible £or educational research and develop- 
ment, with the following mission statement: 

The Congress declares it to be the policy of the 
United States to provide every individual an equal 
opportunity to receive an education of high quality re- 
gardless of race, color, religion, sex, age, handicap, 
national origin or social class* Although the American 
educational system has pursued this ol-jective, it has 
not obtained this objective. Inequalities o£ oppor- 
tunity to receive high quality education remain pro- 
nounce^4. To achieve the goal of quality education re- 
quires the continued pursuit of knowledge about educa- 
tion through research, improvement activit<es, data 
collection and Infotraation dissemination. While the 
direction of American education remains primarily the 
responsibilty of state and local governments, the 
Federal government has a clear responsibility to provide 
leadership in the conduct and support ot scientific in- 
quiry In the educational process. 

This hearing has been called as part of a series of hearings 
to draw renewed attention to this mission statement in the light 
of a continuing crisis in our ability as a nation to deliver on 
the promise ot equal educational opportunity. 

The crisis is being felt first and foremost in the nation's 
inner cities and among minorities. We know that at-risk stud^^nts 
are three times more likely to drop out than those from other 
groups. In 1980, less than 9 percent of the students in the 
racially-isolated high schools ot Chicago both completed high 
school and could read at or above the national level tor their co- 
hort. Almost one out ot tour first graders entering public school 
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this year lives in poverty. As the numbers groWf what can we 
really expect overburdened school systems to do with <iiminishing 
resources based on shrinking tax bases? For some school dis- 
tricts such as Camdenr New Jersey or Cambrldger MassachusettSr the 
answer is the extraodinary and disruptive remedy whereby the 
school district gets "taken over" and put into a sort o£ "educa- 
tional receivership;" for others i the answer is continued 
fatalism and despair. These districts are located in areas where 
—as one correspondent o£ the New York Times put it — kids are more 
likely to get stabbed than receive an education* 

In almost every other non-defense federal effort, the re- 
sources go to those who are the neediest in our society » whether 
it be health and the medicare/medicaid progr. msr housing (when 
funds are properly directed), social security, or educational 
assistance programs such as Chapter One and Head Start. This is 
clearly not the case in the area of educational research and 
improvement. The new administration proposals to provide funds 
for "magnet schools," which are decoupled from desegregation plans 
and rewards for excellefit schools, indicate that the new President 
is intent on taking the Office of Bduc'ltional Research and 
Improvement further in the other direction. 

Rather than consulting with Congress on one of the most 
pressing problems facmg the country — the effective education of 
the growing "at risk** population — and working out a long-term 
plan, the administration has advocated the same old, «hop-worn 
rhetoric about "choice." Instead of immediately appointing an 
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Assistant Secretary to head the 0££ice o£ educational Research and 
Iraprovementr the administration has yet to make an annoucement« 
We have been waiting now £or nine critical months £or a permanent 
Bush nc^^inee to be sent up £or confirmation* It is Inexcusable to 
have this position vacant while an important competition o£ the 
regional laboratories and national research centers is taking 
placer leaving the bureaucrats to £umble arou'^d in search of 
priorities to guide our most important inves'.ment in research and 
improvement . 

We cannot continue to wait for the adrjinistration to produce 
realistic proposals addressing the overwhelming problems of a 50% 
dropout rate in the cities and the inequities in educational 
opportunities for African-American studentsi as reflected in the 
recent National Research Council report# A Common Destiny * The 
waiting game is over. It has to be if we are going to have any 
chance at all of saving any significant number of next gene^- 
ration inner-city children. That is why I am announcing today a 
proposed timetable for the reauthorization of Sections 405 and 406 
of the General Education Provisions Act which pertain to the 
federal commitment to school improvement within the context of 
research* development and dissemination. 

There will be four more hearings this fall. During the 
first/ {scheduled for Octoberi the Subcommittee will invite the 
administration to testify about its proposals to recompete the re- 
gional laboratories and centers. The second hearing will consider 
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proposals for the establishment of a District Extension Agent 
prcgrta and a National Institute for the Education of the Disad- 
vantaged. A third hearing will be dedlcatel to the consideration 
of proposals that address the priority-setting process of OERI to 
make it more responsive to national needs and conc<9rns. A fourth 
hearing will Invite public witnesses to comment on t Subcommittee 
final report. In 1990, the Subcommittee will Introduce Its 
legislative proposals. 

our process will be deliberative and Inclusive. W,» will con- 
tinue to consult with those Interested In all aspects of the edu- 
cational research, development and dissemination process. We must 
cofitlnue to insist that the admlnstration not *ilt on the sidelines 
while schools continue to become more and more dysfunctional. We 
know that all children can bo educated; we know that schools can 
function under the right conditions and circumstances. The chal- 
lenge Is to make the knowledge and Information t.-allable, useable, 
and workable. 

Today's witnesses will focus on the scale of the long-terra 
problems we face, as well as effective research and Improvement 
strategies that can adequately respond to the task ahead of us. 
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Chairman Owens. I yield to Mr. Martinez for an opening staUi- 
i:-^'" ^ T"'"^ statement we will have to oeclare a brief 
ten-minute recess because we have to go to vote. 

^^"^ M'"- Chainnan. I have no 

^^^'^ *o state that I share your concern 
about what 18 happening in our nation's schools. 

, that really perturbs and frustrates many of us 
Ripi " u,^'!?'^ yef." after the report was issued, "A Nation at 
fn.^t!« ? cont'n^e to be a nation at risk. There is a definite 
ay for help from those school districts, such as the ones you men- 
tioned m your opening statement, and we still continue to do noth- 

"feere are people in the Federal Government who believe that 
the only r^ponsibilitv that the Federal Government has is to pro. 
vide for defense and defense alone. *^ 

piJ5L?2' *^ ^1 ""f^® ^ commitment to education— as the 
PrMident has said he would--as we have to defense, we would not 
ae a nation at nsk. We would not have students that are oerform- 
me below the level that they could be. penorm 

OnnSZ^ ^^f,f definitely being heard, at least in 

U)ngre88. 1 thmk that, hopefully m a bipartisan way, we will move 
toward providing the leadershfp that tL declaration some S4 
^eiJhidiiidu'S'"^^ ^" "'"^^ opportunity of education for 

^ happen, though, is that tho administration 
has to be made aware of the fact that it is not only minorities, 
blacks and Hispanics and Asians, that are suffering the lack of re^ 
source m their neighborhoods to provide equal opportunity to edu- 
cation. It 18 whites from low socioeconomic backgrounds in those 
same schools and neighborhoods that are there not through any 
choice of their own. * ^ 

The President talks of choice. Some of my colleagues on the 
other side of the aisle talk about choice. How can there be choice 
when we have not provided for everyone? 

When we provide for everyone equal opportunity education and 
insure that the quality of schools 7n eveVTneighborhood is hfih. 
lu \l - resources are spent to make sure that the teachers and 
resources and the facilities are there to provide 

then " ^"^ 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Owens. The subcommittee will recess for ten minutes 
lA brief recess was taken.] 

Chairman Owens. The hearing will please come to order 
nSi"®iy "f^^ fi"^* Pa»el are ^ Gerald Jaynes. the Study 
Director of A Common Destiny: Blacks and American Society,^ 
f,,rP M^A^^^^^?*^*^^ '^tt«'" Institute of Black Cul- 
Ha?;raMiveSily'' ^ ' ' ^"""^^"^ 

Welcome, gentlemen. Your entire written testimony will be en- 
tered into the record. You may use as much timp as you wish, but 
we do like to minimize the time for statements and maximize the 
time for discussion. 

You may begin. Mr. Jaynes. 
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STATEMENT OF GERALD JAYNES, STUDY DIRECTOR, "A COMMON 
DESTINY: BLACKS AND AMERICAN SOCIETY" 

Mr. Jaynes. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. I am pleased to speak 
with you this morning about the educational findings in our report, 
"A Common Destiny: Blacks and Amerir m Society. ' 

Overadl, I think, in general terms the central message of the six 
hundred page report which we would like to distill into one simple 
sentence would undoubtedly be the following, that although better 
by a wide margin than it was some three or four decades ago, by 
nearly all objective aggregate measures the status of blacks rela- 
tive to whites has stagnated or regressed since the 1970s. 

Now, these two findings, one somewhat positive and the other 
negative, are also very representative of what has happened to the 
status of black Americaiis relative to whites in the area of educa- 
tion. 

First, quite in a positive sense, substantial progress has been 
nade toward the provision of high quality, equal and integrated 
education. This would be true whether the baseline period of com- 
parison IS the 1940s, 1950s, or even as recently as the mid 1960s. 

The amount, achievement outcomes and group contexts, desegre- 
gated or segregated, of black schooling has greatly improved. 

However, measures of educational outcomes, attainment L.id 
achievement reveal substantial gaps between blacks and whites, as 
one would expect on the basis of simply existing in our society. 

Blacks on average enter the schools with substantial disadvan- 
tages in socioeconomic backgrounds and tested achievement, and 
the American schools do rot compensate for these disadvantages in 
background. 

On average, students leave the schools with black/white gaps not 
having been appreciably diminished. There remain persistent large 
gaps in schooling quality and achievement outcomes of education 
for blacks and whites. Segregation and differential treatment of 
blacks continue to be widespread in the elementary and secondary 
schools and in different forms in higher education. 

Black high school dropout rates remain higher than those for 
whites and black performance on tests of achievement lag behind 
that of whites, although there have been small but persistent gains 
of blacks relative to whites on standard achievement tests for all of 
the elementary and secondary age ranges since the late 1960s and 
into the 1980s. 

Blacks remain less likely to attend college and complete a college 
degree and, in fact, at the pinnacle of the educational process 
blacks' life opportunities relative to whites are demonstrated by 
the fact that the odds that a black high school graduate went to 
college within a year of graduation are less than half the odds that 
a white high school graduate will do so. This is based on mid 1980s 
data. Some decade ago those odds would have been much closer. 

What factors are responsible for the continuing educational dis- 
advantages of black students? 

First, contrary to what many have said, we found that schools do 
substantially affect the amount of learning that takes place. 

Differences in the schooling process as experienced by black and 
white students contribute to achievement differences. These differ- 
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ences are closely tied tn teacher beliavior, school climate and peer 
group iafluences as well as the content and organization of instruc- 
tion. 

Teachers freque^itly exhibit low expectations of academic per- 
formance for black students and the content and organization of in- 
struction given students is often geared to these low expectations. 

Black students oft«n attend schools whose student bodies are pre- 
dominantly black, with lower income and from educationally disad- 
vantaged families. 

Large differences in socioeconomic backg ound between blacks 
and whites and the much lower resources invested in predominant- 
ly black schools are perhaps the most significant factors in account- 
ing for these disparities. 

Socioeconomic background differences account for significant per- 
centages of the educational achievement aiia attainment differ- 
ences between blacks and whites. 

Many of the differences in learning among schools have been at- 
tributed to differences in social background of student populations. 

For example, a special analysis done for our study found that for 
seventeen-year-old high school seniors in the mid 1980s the entire 
difference in black/white school dropout rates was attributable to 
differences in economic status of the households from which the 
students came. 

Significant percentages of differences in achievement were also 
attributable simply to differences in the backgrounds of the house- 
holds from which the students came, so in that sense we might 
argue that a solution to changing these gaps is going to ultimately 
have to be founded on solutions that society comes jp with in de- 
creasing the economic and other social attainment gaps between 
blacks and whites, but in fact there are and have been shown to be 
proven methods and programs that are directly aimed toward edu- 
cation itself which have helped decrease these differences in educa- 
tional status among blacks and whites. 

For example, we found that compensatory education programs, 
and particularly those that were aimed at the elementary schools, 
have been very successful in eliminating both attainment and 
achievement gaps between blacks and whites. 

The large literature and studies that we looked at in particular 
pointed to great benefits throughout society, and not just for blacks 
but for other minorities and for disadvantaged white students, as 
well. The Head Start and Chapter I programs have been particular- 
ly beneficial. 

School desegregation has proven to be a major means of decreas- 
ing the imbalance of low socioeconomic status student bodies in 
schools attended by blacks and whites, and it has been found that 
school des^egation modestly improves black performance and in 
particular reading performance. It has no substantial effect on the 
academic achie ement of white students. 

In the area of higher education, the very dismal reduction in en- 
rollment rates which began in the mid to late 1970s for all stu- 
dents, but then picked back up for white students but continued to 
decline for blacks and, to a lesser extent, for other minoritv groups 
in the 1980s has— in our analysis it has been due primarily to the 
changes that have occurred in the granting of financial aid; that is. 
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basically aid to higher education has moved during that period 
from the PEL grant system or direct grants in aid to students from 
disadvantaged backgrounds to a system which has relied more and 
more heavily upon loans. 

This reliance upon loans from the private sector but guaranteed 
by various government levels has, in fact, a rather detrimental 
effect on schooling desires or aspirations of students who come 
from poor households, because the economics of taking out loans 
when one is very uncertain about the return that that loan is going 
to have is rather devastating for an individual to think about 
taking out a $15 to $20 thousand loan to finance a four-year educa- 
tion when that student may come from a household where a year's 
income is less than $11, $12 or $10 thousand. 

In fact, in the mid 1980s about half of black students enrolle(^ in 
collie in fact came from households whose incomes were less than 
$11 thousand. 

So that transition from direct grants to loans has particularly af- 
fected the collie going opportunities for students from poor house- 
holds, and we found that a very quick way to turn around the col- 
lie enrollment of black students and other students from disad- 
vantaged households would, in fact, be to move back toward a 
system of direct grants rather than loans for the most disadvan- 
taged students. 

I would finish my oral statement with that point. 

{The prepared statement of Gerald Jaynes follows:] 
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Gf-rald D. i'aynes 
Professor, Deparbaent 5 Bocroa cs and Prograia in African 
and African-toerican ucadies, Y ae Uhiversity, ard Stidy 
Dir*5ctor, Ccmitcee on the Stc-'js of Bi.-dc toericariS, 
National RBsearui Council 

Before th^ 
Select Education ^ibocindttee 
Ooinmittee on Education ard labor 
U.S. House of Repj^isentcidves 
S^Jtenber 14 » ISS'y 

Good Tcming. I am pleased to hero to t aJc with you abcwt 
the education adjects of our report, A Coggnon Destiny; Blacks and 
American Society . Hhis report doruaents the vsnfinished agenda of a 
natic»i still stiuggling to oorae to tents with the oonsequenoes of its 
history of relatixxis between blade and \Aiite Axaericans. OSie report 
drew on the eaqpertise of almost 100 individuals, including a 22- 
vmi^yr ccranittee, 18 others on five panslx;, and oannissianed papers 
£rcxi 35 scholars. 

Overall, if I had to distill the central message of our 600- 
page report into one sentence , it would uivdoubtedly be this one: 
Althous(h better by a wide margin than it was in 
1940, by nearly all objective aggregate measures, 
the status of blacks relative to wliitas has 
stagnated or r egressed since the early 1970s. 
Ihese two major findings— one positive, one negative— are very 
dear in the field of educatirai. First, the positive: Substantial 
progress has been m? de toward the provision of hi^-qoality, equal, 
and integrated education. VJhether the baseline period is the 1940s, 
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tiie 1950S, or even as recently as the iiuc-1960s, the an&mt, adueve- 
inent ootocir^, and group context (integrated or segregated) cf hla.k 
. vJoLincT hsve greatly iirprwed. 

Measures of ecbcaticnal outOTaes--attaiiiiDBnt and achievecent 
— r^veea substantial gaps between blacks and viiites. Slacks, cn 
average, enter the schools with subscantial disadvantages in socio- 
eooranic backg7:t3Utt2s axxi tested achievement. American schools do -it 
OGkif«isate for these advantages xn background: cn average, staadents 
leave the schools with blaclo-white qsps not having been appreciably 
diiaini^ied. 

Seocndl, the negative finding. There remain persistent and 
large gaps in the srhooling qiaality and achievenent owUxnes of 
education for blacks and vjhites. 

• S^regation and differential treatment of blacks continue 
to be widespiead in the elementary and seoOTdary schools. 

• BlacOc hi^ school dropout rates remain higher than those 
for whites and black performance on tests of adiievement 
lags behind that of vAiites. 

• Blacks remain less liJcely to attend coUege and to ocoplete 
a college degree. 

At the pinnacle of the educational process, blacks' life oppor- 
tunities relative to whites' are demonstrated by the fact that the 
odds that a black hi^ school graduate will enter college within a 
year of graduatioi are less than one-half the odds that a white 
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high sciBQl graduate will do so. College enrollment rates of high 
school graduates, after rising sharply since the late 1960s, declined 
in the iaid-1970s; ^Aile white enrollment rates have recovered, black 
rates in the 1980s renain well below those of the 1970s. Bie prt^os- 
tion of advanced degrees awarded to blacks has also decreased. 

laiat factors are most re^x=nslble for the continuing educa- 
tional disadvantage of black students? First, what the schools do 
substantially affects the amount ol learning that takes place. 
Differences in the schooling process as ej^ierienced by black and 
»4ute students oonUribute to black-**ite achievement differences. 
These differences are closely tied to teacher behavior, school 
climate and peer grcup influences, and the content and organization 
of instruction. 

• Teachers frequently exhibit low expectations of academic 
performance frco black students, and the content and organi- 
zation of instruction givai students is often geared to 
these lew expectations. 

• Black students often attend schools whose student bodies 
are predcninantly black, lower inocne, aid fran educa- 
tionally disadvantaged families. 

■Die large differences in socioecancBic background between 
blacks and whites and the much lower resources invested in predon- 
Inantly black schools are perhaps the most significant factors in 
accounting for these black-white disparities in educational status. 
VJhen background differences are canblned with such factors as 
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zesidential separaticn of blacks and vMtes, the cumulative ispact is 
vezy great* 

Sociceocnctdc background differences account for significant 
percentages of the educational achievement and att£disnent differences 
]3etueen blacks and whites— and virtually all of the difference in 
high school dropout rates. Furthermore, many of the differences in 
leaxrJng anong schools has been attributed to differences in the 
social badcgpxunca of student pcpulaticxis* Blacks* such Icuer sean 
social status levels confined with high levels of school segregation 
(especially among lower status urban blacks) ccinpcun5s the negative 
effects of lew socioeocncmic status cn black attainment and achieve- 
ment levels. 

Ihus, although substantial progress has been made toward the 
provision of educational jnesouroes to blacks, there remain persistent 
and large gaps in the schooling quality a«d achievement outOGces of 
education for blacks and vAiites* 

Ihe ocmmittee ocncluded that a number of goverrsnent policies 
and programs have proven beneficial in redressing the edu^ticnal 
disparities between blacks and vAiites* 

• Ocnqpensatory education programs, for exanple. Head Start 
and Chapter I— have overall positive (althcu^ sometimes 
short-term) effects on the academic achievement of disad- 
vantaged students. Programs for pre-school children have a 
narriber of positive and long-term effects on subsequent 
educational enrolliaent, achievement, and attainment. 
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School desegregatlcn has proven to be a major means of 
decareaslng the iiobalanoe of low socioeooncciic status 
student bodies in schools attended by blacks and vftiites. 
School desegregation nodestly inproves black perf onnanDe 
(in particular, reading) and it does not substantially 
eiffect the academic perforxnanoe of vAiite students. When 
several Joey conditions are met, intergrocp attitudes and 
relations inprove after schools are desegregated. And 
desegregation is most liJcely to reduce racial isolation as 
well as isprcve academic and socied outoooes for blacks 
vjhen it is part of a ocuprehensive and rapid desegregation 
plan. 

While we cannot conclude with absolute certainty that the 
cause of decreased black enrollment in colleges has been 
the decline in (real) financial add grants to students, 
other reasonable hypotheses can e3$)lain caily a negligible 
ccDponent of this change. Ihus, an increase in direct 
grants in aid (as opposed to loans) would increase the 
ability of lew inocrae (and especially black) students to 
continue into college. 
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Chairman Owens. We will come back with some questions I, and 
I am sure, others have. 
Dr. Reed. 

STATEMENT OF WORNIE REED, DIRECTOR, TROTTER INSTITUTE 
OF BLACK CULTURE, UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS AT 
BOSTON 

Mr. Reed. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. I am appreciative of this opportunity to appear before you 
today. 

I am the director of an institute that conducts research concern- 
ing black Americans. For the past two years we have been conduct- 
ing a study to summarize the status of black Americans in se^vral 
areas of life. One of these areas, of course, is education. 

We document a number of issues of concern for the education of 
blacks as well as other minority and economically disadvantaged 
groups. However, I will restrict my comments here this morning to 
research issues that we propose to be addressed, and these are 
issues that need to be addressed at the Federal level. These are 
issues that arise from this research. 

Of course, we realize that education is both the major means by 
which the United States prepares itself for a technologically com- 
plex future. It is also a major means by which individual citizens 
achieve social mobility. 

Minorities, especially blacks, have traditionally counted on edu- 
cational opportunities to enable their fuller participation in Ameri- 
can society. Today there are clear signs of educational regression, 
particularly so for minorities. 

One of the issues that is quite unfinished for research and con- 
sideration is intradistrict inequalities in elementary and secondary 
education. What I mean by that is inequalities in resources and 
programs available to black and other minority students. 

Governmental inquiries into intradistrict inequalities aie seldom 
undertaken. About a decade ago Congress enacted a law requiring 
a formal study of intradistrict inequalities, but the law was not car- 
ried out. 

We would propose that a nationwide study be conducted, or pro- 
grams of study, to define the nature and extent of this inequality 

We would also propose a research program to include some con 
cem for whether— about the interaction between the inequalities 
in other activities occurring at the local school level. For instance, 
do these intradistrict inequalities supplant, replace or do they sup- 
plement more commonly cited factors in educational disadvantage? 

To switch int^ nother area that we would propose that needs 
some attention at a research and collection effort, is Title VI and 
minority participation in higher education. 

Very little research has been done on the effect of Title VI. The 
Federal Government has done an inadequate job of collecting data 
on the implementation of public policy aimed at civil rights, and 
especially civil rights goals, particularly with reference to higher 
education. 

The relevant policy question concerns the extent of the impact of 
Title VI, so in addition to the need for Title VI and the programs 
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of Title VI, with strong implementation goals and procedures, rele- 
vant data should be collected to assess the impact of the law—how 
well 13 it working, how does it work and ''elated circumstances on 
why it did or did not work in some instances. 

These are issues that we propose attention be given to and be 
given to at a level of Federal impetus for research. 

Mentioned earlier by you, Mr. Chairman, was the high dropout 
rate for many students. We know that somewhere around a quar- 
ter of black students do not finish high school. That is another 
issue that we think requires extensive attention; that is, research 
and monitoring, trying to ascertain what it is that causes much of 
this dropout. 

One of the issues that I might mention is that we know a 
number of consequences of uneducated youth, but also we know 
that traditionally in the past high school dropouts have constituted 
a disproportionate share of persons that became drug addicts, if we 
look at the drug addict population. So we need to update this kind 
of information. Of course, I say that only to push the urgency of 
attention to the issue of school dropouts. 

In general, we recommerxd that specific strategies be employed to 
promote more research on racial and ethnic issues in education. Of 
course, we realize that attention to racial and ethnic issues will 
also include attention to issues of many disadvantaged populations 
including the economically disadvantaged. 

ITiese efforts must go beyond data collection and include the allo- 
cation of funds for equity-related research. For metropolitan school 
districts, where today the majority population is nonwhite stu- 
dents, school reform and school improvement activities should be 
monitored closely. 

We do have some data being collected at various places about the 
positive effects of school improvement. We need to have some more 
attention to this— what are the kinds of approaches to school im- 
provement? 

We would also suggest that we include research evaluation plans 
that would evaluate the academic performance of students in these 
improvement efforts. 

In conclusion, I would just say that few of ou** endeavors can be 
considered more important than our attention to the education of 
our youth. Consequently, there is a definite Federal role, and right 
here I have just limited my comments to the Fedeial role related 
to research that could help us, we hope, improve the education of 
our youth. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Wornie L Reed follows:] 
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Education is both a major means by which the United States pj epares itself for 
a technologically complex future and a major means by which individual citizens 
achieve social mobility. Mino-ities, especially African-Americans. have traditionally 
counted on educational opportunity to enable their fuller participation in American 
society. Today, there are clear signs of educational regression, particularly so for 
minorities. This paper presents a brief summary discussion of some of the issues 
addressed in a current study of the status of African-Americans being conducted by 
the Trotter Institute at the University of Massachusetts at Boston.i 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Desegregation 

Improved education for blacks was a major goal of the civil rights movement. 
In fact, the civil rights movement became the driving force for educational change in 
thiscountry. Blacks and their allies in the movement demanded a series of changes, 
including elimination of the structures of segregation, the decentralization of 
educational policy-making, and eradication of racism from curriculum, instructional 
materials, teaching, distribution of school funds, and other areas of schooling. 

The legal strategy of the civil rights movement was to challenge the inherent 
inequity of a dual system of education-one white and one black, separate and 
unequal. After this dual system was declared illegal by the courts, concern for equity 
and equality waned. Schools in large cities are now underfunded and overcrowded. 
Educational issuessuch asthese 'hould be priority items for research and for policy 
consideration. 

Intradistrict Inequalities 

In large city public school systems, poor and minority children are regularly 
shortchanged. In matters such as school facilities, teachers and other instructional 
personnel, curriculum, counseling and advisement, less is spent on them on a per- 
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student basis than on others, it was not until the mid^twcntieth century that school 
enrollment ratios of black and white children were similar. Even now, however. 



systematically inferior schools are the lot of black children. This is common 
knowledge. 

In the early lb .Os, when strategy for the critical school segregation cases was 
being set, lawyers made a decision to challenge the mandatory separateness rather 
than ihfi deliberate inferiority of black schooling. The Supreme Court thus had no 
basis for ruling on the latter. It has still not done so. Inferior schools for black and 
other poor and minority children have yet to be declared in violation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 

Researchers in the field of educational finance have all but ignored intradistrict 
inequalities. As a result of various legal proceedings, however, detailed 
documentation of significant variations in per-puprt expenditures is on record. City 
school systems involved include New York, Los Angeles, Washington, D.C., Chicago, 
and Hartford. Over 20 years ago the Coleman Report erroneously concluded that 
schooUby-school differences in academic achievement could not be explained by 
sinnilar differences in expenditure. Itwas stated thatthese latter differences were 
too insubstantial to make any significant difference. In fact, contrasts in per-student 
expenditures between schools were not studied in the report. 

Governmental inquiries into intradistrict inequalities are seldom undertaken. 
About a decade ago Congress enacted a law requiring a formal study of intradistrict 
tnequalittes, but the law was not carried out. An adequate program on intradistrict 
inequalities requires: 

• A nation-wide study to define the extents ' inequality, 

• A definitive statement of the educational costs of inequality, 

• A plan to remedy the consequences of inequality. 
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• A congressional enactment that will declare intradistrict inequalities a 
violation of the Fourteenth Amendment's guarantee of equal protection, 
and 

• A research program that will ascertain whether intradistrict inequalities 
supplant or supplement more commonly-cited factors in educational 
disadvantage. 

COLLEGES AND UNiVC^HSITtES 
Between 1980 and 1984 minority college enrollments rose slightly, from 16.1% 
of total enrollments to 17%. . Since 1984 black enrollment has fallen, both as a 
percentage of total enrollments and in absolute numbers, while other minority 
groups increased slightly. The percentage of black high school graduates going to 
college fell between 1975 and 1980-from 32% to 27.8% of black high school 
graduates. 

College enrollment for minority groups is related :o family financial status. ':^e 
higher, and rising, cost of higher education continues to represent a barrier to poor 
black and Hispanic studenu. From 1978 to 1982 the number of students from 
families with incomes under $10,000 enrolled in college for the first time decreased 
by 16.8%. This decrease affected blacks most severely; they experienced a 30.6% 
reduction in enrollment. 

/inorities came to higher education after 194S in two waves. Thefirstwasa 
result of the Gl bills of World War II and the Korean War. Tens of thousands of black 
veterans cime with benefits in h«#id. The second wave of minorities came in the late 
1960s, largely as a result of civil rights laws, equal opportunity pr >grams, end 
expanded federal student aid. Additionally, the late 1960$ and early 1970s brought 
Vietnam veterans with 61 bill benefits. Through the convergence of these forces, 
minority enrollments doubled from 600,000 to 1 .2 million between 1960 and 1980. 
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Total enrollments more than tripled, however, rising from 3.7 million in 1960 to 12.1 
million in 1980. 

The momentum created by the civil rights legislation and Pell Grants continued 
until the mid-70s, when the representations of minorities in higher education began 
to decline. Since the mid-70s the cohort of 18- to 22-year-old minorities has grown 
dramatically, but a lower proportion of black high school graduates is enrolling in 
college. Today, there are fewer blacks on college campuses, both in absolute 
numbersand as a percentage of all undergraduates, than there were just a few years 
ago. In short, the gains of the 1960s have clearlybeen lost. 

Given current demographic and population trends, the numbersand 
proportion of black students enrolled m college should be much higher than what 
they are today. Between 1977 and 1984,the number of black students who 
graduated from high school increase by 26%. As noted earlier, this situation was 
primarily due to the expanding age cohort of 18- to 24-year-old blacks. 
Unfortunately though, the proportion of bbcks going to rollege decreased by 1 1 % 
between 1975 and 1982. In 1976, blacks represented 9.6% of the total enrollment in 
college, compared to 8.8% in 1984. This decline of almost two percentage points for 
the 1.1 million black students in college represents, in effect, a decrease of 20% less 
black students in college than there were in the mid-1970s. Thus, rathe.- than 
capitalizing on the increasing size of age cohort and the higher numbers graduating 
from high school, college participation rates oi diozk youth have regressed 
significantly in absolute numbers and proportional representation on college 
campuses. 

The evidence is clear: college enrollment for minority groups is related to 
family financial status. The cost of higher education represents a significant barrier 
to poor black and Hispanic students. More blacks tend to go to college when 
resou rces external to family finances are availaole to them. The Gl bill and the Pell 
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Grant program were two such funding sources, and they are no longer as readily 
available. The doors opened by these programs are closing. When the American 
sodety was generous with grantsand scholarships for blacks and other minorities, 
their numbers and proportions enrolled in college and universities increased; when 
such finandal aid decreased, the proportion of minorities in higher education 
deaeased. Other reasons for the declining number of black students in college 
include higher dr, ut rates in high school, inadequate elementary and secondary 
academic preparation, higher attrition rates in the first years of college, inadequate 
college counseling at the high school level, and the inability of many black students 
to viewa college education as a worthwhile investment. All these are related to the 
pervasive atmosphere of inequality. 
Graduation Rates 

The percent of black undergraduate degrees never equals the group's 
proportional share of enrollment. Though blacks represented 9.4% of all students in 
higher education in 1976, they received only 6.4% of all bachelors degrees in higher 
education (59,100); in 1981 they represented slightly more than 9% of college 
enrollment but received 6.5% of the baccalaureate degrees awarded that year 
(60,700). Whites, on the other hand, represented slightly more than 80% of the 
total undergraduate enrollment and received more than 85% of the baccalaureates 
during those year:.. 
Graduate and Professional Education 

Perhaps an outgrowth of heightened sensitivity during the civil rights 
movement of the 1960s among the graduate and professional schools of 
predominantly white institutions, a special effort was made to recruit and enroll 
' gnif icantly larger numbers of black Americans in graduate and professional 
schools. This effort was also facilitated by the implementation of a variety of 
affirmative action policies and procedures in higher education, the development of 
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special reauitmentand special admissions programs, the allocation by the federal 
government of capitation grants, and the authorization of various forms of minority 
fellowship programs. 

Enrollment of blacks in graduate schools of medicine, dentistry, law, pharma'ry, 
engineering, and social work reached unprecedented levels between 1970 and 1975 
In 1972, black students comprised 4^% of total graduate school enrollment By 
1975, the black representation had inaeased to 6.4%. In the fall of 1976, the 65,338 
blacks in graduate schools comprised 6.0% of the total of 1 ,079,307 grad uate 
students matriculated. However, between 1976 and 1984, black graduate student 
enrollment declined by 22.4%. In the four-year period between 1976 and 1980, the 
dedine in absolute numbers was from 65,338 to 59,976, some 15.4%. The 
predpitous decline continued between '980 and 1984, dropping to 50,717 in 1984. 
By that year, blacks com prised only 4.8% of total grad uate school enrollment The 
failure to arrest that dedine is disturbing to American educators and policy-makers 
committed to equity and access in American higher education. 

The enrollment retention, and graduation of black students depend upon six 
major factors: (1) recruitment or outreach programs, (2) flexibility in admissions 
requirements, (3) the availability of sound finandal aid packages, (4) favorable 
institutional climates, (5) mentoring, and (6) positive attitudes of black students 
themselves. Whenever any of these conditions is not met the enrollment and 
production of black professionals becomes problematic. 

Our nation's graduate and professional schools a'e not recruiting, admitting, 
retaming, and graduating sufficient numbers of blacks with doctorates in any field, 
b ut the record is espedally poor in the sdences and technology. In a society that has 
rapidly moved into an economy based upon high technology, the need to cultivate 
available talent is crucial if the nation is to remain competitive. We can no longer 
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" afford to ignore the pool of talent represented by black Americans. The ir 

: recruitment and training is in the national interest, more so than ever before. 

^•:r FacuHy Positions 

' The 1983 Equal Employment Opportunities Commission data on full-time 

faculty revealed that the total number of positions available has increased by 5.5% 
4-, «nce 1977. Blacks were the only group to show a decline in faculty positions. During 

^ ^ this period fuil-time faculty positions held by blacks decreased from 19,674 (4.4%) to 

18,827(4%). This overall loss was caused by declines in black participation in faculty 
teaching positions at both four-year public (-6.2%) and four-year private Institutions 
(-1 1.3%). The more severe reductions in full-time faculty positions held by blacks at 
fou r-year institutions compound the severity of under-representation at this level. 
Though the number of blacks teaching full-time at two-year colleges increased by 
3-4% atpublicand 7.2% at private institutions, thisdoes not offset the loss at four- 
year colleges. 

' Blacks are severely under-represented on faculties of predominantly white 

institutions. Of the 12,000 full-time faculty employed in traditionally black 
'"Stitutions, 8,200 are black. This fact has sobering implications for black faculty 
members' proportional representation in predominantly white institutions: overall 
representation of blacks in predominantly white institutions is only 2.3%. 

Title VI and. Minority Participation in Higher Education 

Title Vl of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 required desegregation of public white 
colleges and enhancement of public black institutions so that they would attract 
students of all racial populations. The law also required that state:» ie^elop plans to 
achieve meaningful and timely results. No federal or state ad ministrative agency has 
taken up the responsibility of accomplishing Titie Vl goals. 
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A review of state plans, state compliance reports, and Office of Civil Rights 
(OCR) letters of finding (official responses to thecompliance materials submitted) 
have consistently shown lack of effort, either to propose or to implement reasonable 
remedies for segregation. These same documents suggest lack of federal effort as 
well, for the documents were approved in most cases by fed era I officials, even 
though the documents were unclear and in many instances notably inadequate. 

Other evidence of inadequate federal effort appears in OCR's failure to 
respond both to complaints of discrimination against individuals and in evidence of 
institutson*wide discrimination contained in routine annual compliance reports. In 
1986 alone, OCR received 2,648 individual complaints and initiated 196 compliance 
reviews. OCR issued only 27 notice, zi opportunity for hearing between 1981 and 
1985, despite finding 2,000 violations of civil rights law. Over that same period it 
referred Oniy 24 additional cases to the Justice Department. This pattern extends a 
policy of non-implementation which began in 1970 when the original Adams case 
was initiated. 

The Adams case got the federal courts involved in pressuring the Office of Civil 
Rights at the U.S. Department of Education to implement Title Vi. Favorable rulings 
since 1973 by the court provided almost the sole energy for sustained compliance 
with Title VI. Although the NAACP Legal Defense Fund (LDF) hasappealed the 
recent decision regarding lack of standing by plaintiffs in Adams, the federal courts 
no longer monitor Title VI regulatory activities of the Office for Civil Rights at the 
Department of Education. Without court oversight, the Department has been freed 
to arbitrarily release states from their civil rights responsibilities in higher education. 

Little research has been done on the effect of Title V^. The federal government 
hasdonean inadequate job of collecting data on the implementation of public 
policy aimed at civil rights goals, particularly with reference to higher education. 
The relevant policy question concerns the extent of the impact of Title Vi. So in 
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addition to the need for a Title Vl with strong implementation goals and procedures, 
relevant data should be collected to assess the impact of the law and its related 
drcumstances. 

RESEARCH- THE FEDERAL ROLE 
A number of issues are begging for programs of research. Two issues in 
elementary dnd secondary schools are Intradistrict inequalities and school dropouts. 
Intradistrict school inequalities are discussed above, but we have mentioned only 
briefly the problem of high school dropout. An alarming number of minority youth 
are dropping out of schools, taking few skills with them. Some 2S.9% of blacks 
betweentheagesof 14 and 34 dropped out of high school in 1981. Schoolsand 
families must play dominant roles in reversing this trend. 

Research on minority issues has been spotty. Prior to World War II such issues 
were absent from the pages of mainstream et^ucational journals and books. In the 
1950s a minimal amount of historical and financial data on minority issues was 
collected. Priorto 1960, local school districts seldom employed education 
researchers; however, after 1960, the proliferation of litigation around the issues of 
desegregation stimulated the collection of race-related data. 

The civil rights movement brought about a heightened interest in race-related 
research and the Civil Rights Act of 1 964 precipitated a need for information on the 
part of school offidals facing desegregation. A number of research contracts were 
signed, the National Institute of Education (NIE) wa. seated, and overtime equity 
concerns became a major interest of the organization. By the mid-1970s, the 
Desegregation Studies Unit of NIE was spending about one million ,iollars a year. By 
the mid-1980s NIE had all but disappeared; eventually no funds were available for 
research on desegregation. 
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In the absence of federal support *or research the field tends to ignore the few 
Studies to appear that are critical of local school districts. This tendency on the part 
of researchers and education officials to steer clear of such "controversial" studies, 
added to the "old" tendency to assign as causes of educational failure the 
background of the students, make it extremely difficult to effect meaningful change 
or improvement in educational settings. 

We recommend that specific strategies be employed to promote more research 
on racial and ethnic issues in education. These efforts must go beyond data 
collection and include the allocation of funds for equity-related research. For 
metropolitan school districts, where today the majority population is non-white 
students, school reform and improvement activities should be monitored closely. 
And they should include research-evaluation plans formulated to measure the 
academic progress of students in a comparative manner. Equity and excellence are 
compatible and not in competition with reach other. The publication of more 
research by scholars who are concerned with issues of educational equality will 
prove that these principles can coexist. 

Specific steps to change the situation in education research should include the 
following: 

• Restoration by Congress of an adequate federally-funded research 
program on problems of minority education. 

• Resumption of the federal publication of current racial-ethnic data in 
education and publication of related data withheld from publication 
during the previous administration. 

• Initiation of state>financed programs of research on equity concerns as 
part of the state responsibility for common school education. 
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Setting goals of school-district-wide equality of achievement as the 
paramount provisions of any school reform program, and developing a 
research-evaluation plan to monitor implementation. 
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NOTE 



iSee Willie, C, A. Garibaldi, and W. Reed. (1989). The Education of African 
Americans. Boston: William Monroe Trotter Institute. 
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Chairman Owens. Thank you. Mr. Christopher Edley, Jr. 

STATEMENT OP CHRISTOPHER EDLEY, JR., ESQUIRE, 
PROPESSOR OP LAW, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Mr. Edley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee. Thank you for the opportunity to testify here this 
mommg on this glorious day, two days after the New York Pri- 
mary. 

I am here representing the Committee on Policy for Racial Jus- 
tice, which is a group of thirty-five black scholars that meet from 
time to time under the auspices of the Joint Center for Political 
Studies. 

We meet to discuss critical issues facing the Nation and black 
America in particular, and from time to time we issue essays, and 
my written testimony is excerpted from a relatively essay concern- 
ing the problem of education. 

I want to put seven propositions on the table for you, six of 
which are drawn directly from the report and the seventh concerns 
really, I think, the principal focus of these hearings. 

These six propositions are, if you will, somewhat ideological 
That IS to sav, we developed them in an effort to try to influence 
the wav in which the debate is shaped and the way in which educa- 
tion advocacy is carried out in the Nation. Some of them are con- 
troversial, but many, I hope, are not. 

The first concerns human potential and responsibility. We hold 
this truth to be self evident: all black children are capable of learn- 
ing and achieving. Others who have hesitated, equivocated or 
denied this fact have assumed that black children could not master 
their school work or have cautioned that blacks were not academi- 
cally oriented. 

Tlie result: falsehoods that prop up an inequitable social hierar- 
chy, blacks disproportionately represented in the bottom and 
schools absolved of their fundamental responsibility to educate all 
children. 

Now, affirming the intellectual capability of black youth is a po- 
htical act because the promise of equal opportunity and participa- 
tory democracy in the United States depends on an egalitarian 
view of human potential. 

Issues of black academic ability, social justice, community 
empowerment are inextricably linked. Many people, Mr. Chairman 
counsel despair concerning the problems of black education, minor- 
ity education, but the wages of despair, I hope you will agree 
would be disastrous to this principle of equal human potential, and 
without that principle there would be destruction of our hopes for 
true social equality. 

Activism on behalf of better public education can provide a sense 
of purpose for black communities throughout the Nation. What we 
must demand is this: that the schools shift their focus from the 
supposed deficiencies of the black child to the barriers that stand 
m the way of academic success. 

Scattered examples of effective schooling for poor and minority 
children, a few often unheralded intervention models and countless 
instances of individual accomplishments convince us that the es- 
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sential problem lies not with the academic potential of black chil* 
dren but with the unproductive institutional arrangements, the 
lowered expectations and the nar owed pedagogical processes that 
characterize the Nation's school systems. 

So the basic principle, my first principle, is simply to affirm that 
all black children are capable of learning. 

Second, the promise of American education is to take children as 
it finds them and educate them. It is the schools' responsibility to 
overcome thoee social barriers that limit academic progress. 

Now, the late Ron Edmonds, a leader of the effective schools 
movement, wrote in 1979, "Repudiation of the social science notion 
that family background is the principal cause of pupil acaukition 
of basic school slulls is probably a prerequisite to successful reform 
of public schooling for children of the poor." 

We harully concur. Black families, like all others, exert a cr tical 
influence on the development of their children's character, peison- 
alitief and general orientation to life and learning, but education 
reform must respond to the concerns of all constituents. Schooling 
in a democratic society must embrace the least privileged as well 
as those who come to the classroom better prepared. 

Edmonds once noted that "Schools teach those they think they 
must. When they think they needn't, they don't." 

The black community must demand that its children receive the 
proper instruction and necessary resources to fulfill their potent ieil. 
Excuses about social conditions simply will not do. The schools 
have their responsibility. 

My next point concerns the institutionalizing and perpetuation 
of social inequalities. I want to mention three devices, three prob- 
lems—stereotyping, tracking and testing. 

One indisputable way in which schools institutionalize social in- 
equalities is through the gross stereotyping of black children. 

Mistaken notions about low income people and their lifestyles 
form the basis for low expectations and self-fulfilling prophesies 
and failure in school. 

Research has revealed that teachers form negative, inaccurate 
and — this is most important — inflexible expectations based on such 
attributes as the race and perceived social class of pupils. These ex- 
pectations result in different treatment of minority and white stu- 
dents. They affect the minority student's self concept, academic 
motivation, the level of aspiration and over time they influence 
more and more what is expected of them. 

Now, the inflexibility of track placements, like the rigidity of 
teacher expectations, represents a problem of paramount propor- 
tion. 

Black and other low income students are often imprisoned in the 
bottom tracks, shunted away from mainstream classroom participa- 
tion. In fact, this is one of the major reasons that many black stu- 
dents fall further and further behind their peers academically as 
they advance through the grades. 

Even most proponents of tracking, even proponents of tracking 
agree that students should be able to move up the academic hierar- 
chy as their abilities dictate, yet most frequently black students are 
dropped into low ability groupings and frequently at a very early 
age and they are stuck there. 

ErJc ' -37 
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As James Rpsenbaum said in his book "Making Inequality," he 
likened inflexible tracking to a sports tournament. ''When you win, 
you wm only the right to go on to the next round; when you lose, 
you lose forever. 

Standardized tests along with tracking have been one of the most 
controvereial educational topics in the past quarter century, 
bpurred by the excellence movement, state legislatures over the 
past few years have increasingly mandated testing for promotions 
and as a measure of determined public accountability. 

The debate continues unabated, but in many ways we agree with 
the Msessment offered by a report of the New World Foundation, 
and I quote: Testing itself is not the core issue. The issues are 
whether the test used is valid for what it purports to measure- 
whether the test assesses performance or dictates performance 
[tnat is to say, dictates the performance of teachers and the institu- 
tion]; whether the results are used to correct institutional deficien- 
cies or to stratify students. By these criteria we have ample reason 
to challenge the extraordinary legitimacy now vasted in standard- 
ized testing and competitive test scores." 

Over^l, serious questions must be raised about the valiHitv of 
standardized testing and its effects, not only on black and minority 
children but on the quality of education for all. 

We advocate the development and sensitive use of a variety of 
methods for assessing both school and student performance 

Standardized tests do have their place, particularly as research 
tools and comparative assessments of groups of students across 
classrooms and school districts and as criteria for public account- 
ability, but we believe that to assess individual performance in 
order to decide on a school's academic program a variety of meas- 
ures must be employed. 

Contrary to the longstanding view that intelligence is a unitary 
phenomenon measurable by a single test, we believe and recent re- 
search confirms that all people are blessed with multiple intelli- 
gences which can be tapped through a variety of teaching means. 

Only as schools expand their vision, gentlemen, of individual ca- 
Paciti^ and abilities will education become truly inclusive. 

My fifth point concerns teachers and an emphasis on the impor- 
tance of leachmg. ^ 

Rather than increasing their presence in schools, black teachers 
are becoming an endangered species, dropping to as little as five 
percent of the teaching force at a time when black student enroll- 
ments ai^ increasing. 

Many reasons have been given for the declining number of black 
instructors, ranging from increasing use of standardized examina- 
tions of teachers to expanded opportunities for blacks in other 
areas, and surely a mix of many factors is involved. 

Current efforts to transform teaching from an occupation into a 
respected profession can play a critical role in rectifying this prob- 
lem. 

Our point is two fold, however, first that reform of the teaching 
profession is a potentially important component in enhancing the 
achievement of black youth and, second, that increasing the 
number of black educators must be a central aspect of the overall 
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reform drive for education. Teachers can spark a spirit of inquiry 
in the minds of students. 

My sixth point concerns early childhood. The point is a simple 
one, and I will not belabor it. Head Start and Chapter I work. It 
has been proven over and over again. Failure to support these pro- 
grams represents criminally negligent social policy. 

Sixth — nOj that was sixth, I guess. Let ^e briefly summarize 
before mentioning my last point some of the recommendations con- 
cluded at the end of our report and the end of my remarks. The 
recommendations are fairly straightforward and the detail is in- 
cluded in our longer essay. 

Black parents must become actively involved in the educational 
process and schools must welcome their participation. Schools must 
become less impersonal, not factories but nurturing environments, 
and we know how to do it. Schools must establish closer ties with 
other social services, again not to gainsay the ultimate responsibil- 
ity of schools for taking^children as they find them and doing the 
joD, but that job must he done in conjunction with other social serv- 
ices, and we know how to do this. 

Next, schools must i-ocruit more black teachers. We must develop 
sensitive and precise testing measures for the diagnosis of student 
abilities and needs. Rigid systems of tracking and ability grouping 
should be abandoned. The curriculum must be expanded to reflect 
the lives and interests of black and other minority children. 

Now, all of these points — and I think this bears special empha- 
sis—all of these points have substantial bodies of economic re- 
search supporting them. Moreover, they have substantial examples 
of successful experiments and pilot programs throughout the coun- 
try, and this leads me to my last, my seventh and concluding point, 
and it concerns the subject of this subcommittee hearing. 

Our group believes that there must be increased recognition, if 
you will, of the political purposes of information and research. In 
all too many of our social problems the study shelves are full of 
reports, full of examples of what is being done that is positive 
around the country. 

The difficulty, however, is in building the political consensus to 
accomplish the change — change that we know how to accomplish. 

What I would ur^^e is not simply that a few additional studicb be 
undertaken to uli important gaps in the research, but that the at- 
tention of the Congress, the attention of OERI be refocused on the 
importance of translating this capital stock of information about 
how to do better into concrete action in local school districts 
around the Nation. 

Let me take it a step further. The fact of the matter is that re- 
ports can be written and sometimes they will simply go on the 
shelves. Reports can also be written in a way and disseminated in a 
manner that galvanizes political action but focuses the attention of 
local communities, and indeed of the Nation, upon the need for 
concrete reforms. 

The challenge, it seems to me, the overwhelming challenge, the 
principal challenge is not simpiy to identify another list of topics to 
research in the years ahead. We will always be able to do that. 
Thert will always be unanswered questions. 
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^«'^tn^t"^® ^'"'^ °f the things that we know how to 
a JT? Lw*I.L*^ 7 ""T ^i"^- Why can't we accomplish 
a^m7«Sdr'''*^'"°" disseminated so that progress is 

struggle to end segregation has been et;ual oppor- 
iw^i rt*^ education for blacks, but although economically Sue- 
cessfu) bteck parente today can send their children to good de^gre- 
gated schools, public or private, poor black children still do not 
have such options. 
I must borrow from a slogan of the United Negro College Fund, 

Ssteii^t'Js^r - » 

.Jom®'^ w'lJ^^'J <=hiWren thirty-four years after Brown, ra- 

cially isolated, largely segregated and subjected to inferior school- 
ing. Consequently we must fipht for decent education for black chil- 
bSck wS'" ""^^^^^^ desegregated, integrated or all- 

flll^f 'l!^ challenge of insuring world class education for 

•11 : u ^ and a world class economy for our nation, but it 
•JfJ^^".'^ «^i'"*^ °^^' community, all segments of socU 
ety in order to galvanize the issue and make the message, the oolit- 
ical mwsage cut across lines of race and class, reverberating from 
neighborhoods to state capitals to Capitol Hill to the V'hite House, 
lhank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Christopher Edley. Jr.. follows ] 
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TESTIMOMY 

CHRISTOPHER EDLCY, JR* 

Proiessor, Htrvard Uw School 
and 

Member, Committee on Policy for RscitI Justice 
of the Joint C^ter for Political Studies 

before the 

SubcommltM on S^toet Education 
of the 

HouM of RtprsMntatlvoa 



Thanlcyou for ihc opportunity to testilV on behalf of ibe Committee on 
FolJcy foi Racial Justice (CPRJ), a croup of 35 black scholan wlio meet under me 
Auspices of the Joint Center for PolTtical Studies to discuss critical issues fadng the 
blacK community and, indeed, all Americans.' 

Introduction 

We hold this truth to be self-evident: ali black children are capable of learning 
and achieiflng. Others who have hesitated, equivocated, or denied this fact have as- 
sumed that black children could not mastv their schoohvork or have cautioned that 
blacks were not "academically oriented." As a result, they have perpetuated a myth 
of intellectual inferiority, perhaps eenetJcally based. These falsehoods prop up an 
inequitable social hierarchy with blacks disproportionately represented at tnc bot- 
tom, and they absolve .schools of their fundamental responsibility to educate all chu* 
dren, no matter how deprived. 

Affirming the intellectual capability of black youth is a political act, because 
the promise of equal opportunity and participatory demoaacy in the United Stpits 
depends on an egalitarian view of human potential. Issues of black academic abibty, 
social justice, and community en^powerment are thus inextricably linked. 

Activism on behalf of beiter public education can provide a sense of purpcwe 
for black communities throughout the nation. And what we must demand is this: 
that the schools shift their focus from the supposed deficiencies of the black child - 
from the alleged Inadequacies of black family life - to the barriers that stand in the 
way of academic success, 



' A lUl of CPRJ membcft it attached as appended. TbU tcstirony U excerpted from our eitty> Vi- 
sions of a Better Way: A mack Appraisal of Public Schoolint (Waihingtoiu D.C: ioiei Center for 
PolhlcM Sludic*, W«V), which was iOthorcd prindptHy by f fofenor .S«r» Uwrence Ugblfool of the 
Harvard Graduate School of tducatioa, autited by hC7 coUcigc Michael Fultz. 
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tn^n f concept of thc •cultumUy deprived child" cmcwed in the early 
1960$, far too mudJ attcnuon has been paid to the diaractcristic$ of black vouiIl 
particularly their deviauoas from niaiostream norms, rather than to the stiucmral 
Dwchanums through wbi<^ schools replicate the divisions of thc broader society.^ 
We do not discount the effects of poverty, radsm, and scaregation on individijals. 
Soaetal bosphty and nealcct have taken a tremendous tou upon our people; many 
of us have internalued social pressures as self-doubt or even in patholoaical 
f^J!25^ ^ ^ FrankUn Frazier and Kenneth dark and wnte.^ Ri5iard 

Wn^LofTaineHansberiy, and James Baldwin have vivi(^ Yctscattered 
examples of effective sdiooling for poor and minority children, a few - often un- 
heralded - jniervenuon models, and countless instances of individual acconmlish- 
mente convmcc us that the essential problem lies not with the academic potftSal of 
black chflorenbut with the unproductive institutional arrangements, lowered cx- 

l>ectw«)ns, and narrow pedagogical processes that dwracteriic the An^ 
tionai system.^ 

JP^^^^ Edmonds, a leader of the effective sdiools movement wrote in 
1979, "Repudiation of the social science notion that family badcground is me princi- 
pal awse of pupil acquisition of basic school skills is probabW a prerequisite to suc- 
cessful reform of public schooling for chfldren of the poor.* We heartily concur. 
Blade families, like all others, exert a critical influence on the development of their 
children s duuacter, personalities, and general oricntaUon to life andleaming. But 
the promise of Amencan education is to take diildren as it finds them and educate 
them. 11 is the school's responsibility to overcome those social barriers dut limit 
academic progress. 

, We applaud the resurgence of concern about the sute of *\mcrican educa- 
tion m general. Certain aspects of the current educational reform movement, how- 
ever, are troubUng and potentially divisive. For example, higher standards are a 
laudable ^oa], but within the present context supportive structures must be aeatcd, 
and sufficient supportive structures must be created, and sutSciem funds must be al- 
located, to ensure that those who faa\ . had difSculties in the past will be able to 
meet the new reouirements. To sing a psalm of excellence while failing to anend to 
the plight of underachicvers is to make a mockery of the goal of school improve- 



'Sec Slcpfca S. Btratz «ad Jota C. Biratz, •Etriy OiOaiocHi Imc^^ 

ImtUutiofMl Rjcttm,- Mamtrd Educaioiua /low. Vol 40^ No. 1 (V/micr 1970). pp. 31-SO; HcMor B. 
Lcacock (cd.), Tht CuUun ofFovtfty:A OUk^e (New York Simoa and Schuster. 1^); Carolbc 
Hodges PeneU. Equation and InequoUfy {Ucw York: The Free Prcit, 19T7). 

' Sec E. FnakHn Vtvitr, The Ntffo Family in the UmUd Siata (Uuca^ University of Chicago Pros*, 
1939); Kenneth dark, Dan Ghetto: Dikmnias of Social Fower (New York: Harper Sl Row, 1965). 

^ Sec Ronald Edmosdft, 'A Discusaion of the Literature and liases Related to Effccti-c Sdiooliag,* 
Harvard Umvcrwty. undated, unpublinhcd; James Comer. School Power Wcw York: The Free Press, 
19e0). 

^ Roiuld Edmonds. •Effective Schools for the Urbaa Poor/ Educational Uad<nhip, Oct. 1979. p.23. 
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memforalL likewise, to Mioe (be idealism of tte 

in American education while cutting funds for prognuns assisting poor and dis- 
advantaged students *• as the Reagan administration did - is to debase the 
widespread iaxpobt for soda! justice among the American people.* Edacational 
reform mnst re»ond to the concerns of ail constituents; sdiooling in a democratic 
sode^ most mbrace the least privileged as well as those who come to the doss- 
room better prqwred. 

Edmonds once noted that "schools teach those they think they must and 
when th^ think they needn't ^hty donV The black community must demand that 
its children receive the proper instruction and necessary resources to fiiifill their 
potential. 



Sodainenomtrta: 

Decile the sodal and political accompfishmentt of blacks since the Brown 
decision, fcmnidable barriers sull diminish the education of many bUdc children and 
adolescents. These obstades indude lingering 'rumors of mfencmty/ as soait have 
cdled the p^cfaological dimensions of \he problem, as well as bureaucratic and 
classroom practices that deny black children the necessary resources and op- 
pormnities to fidfill their poteiitia].^ The barriers to Mack educational adueve- 
znent b^wTth the economic and sodal status of the blade popu^ Asiswcli- 
known and amply.documented. schools often reinforce socisl inequalities rather 
than overcome £em, and the perceived life chances of low-income smdents have 
been shown to inhibit their scholastic motivation.' Since vast segments of the blade 
community in the 198Qs suffer frcmi a pervashe and widenit^ economic depression 
characterize by a shup dedfne in real income, hi^ tmemplo^ent rates, a steep 
increase in the proportion of sin^e*parem (anulies, and a femirization of poverty, it 
is hardly surprising that students cumc to sdwol with dqvressed ei^^ooi.' 

Thue social phenomena mfluence patterns of schooling and educational at- 
tal.*mem in a variety of Thty are likely to lead to eariy parentiiit with some 
50 perccm of teenage mothers failing to graduate from high school. Teen fathers 



* Sec Hcjwy M. Levin, "Tkc Educalkwafly DU»dviiUi(^ 

July, 1965; Bt^^iB et il^ Choosing Equality ChUdfca'* Defense Fund. A Childrtn*s Oefenu Fund 
gu4cr(Wis&bftoit,DC 

' Sec Jeff Howard lad Ray Hamm<»d» 1 -mor j of Inferiority.' The New fUpublic. Sept. 9. 1«5. pp. 
17.21. 

* See lightfoot, WoHds Apart; Stmue! Bowies and Hexbert Gini'*. Schooling in Capiialist American 
(hew York: Basic Books, 1976); John U. Ogbu» The Next CcneraUon (New Ycck: Academic Prcis. 
1974). 

* For •& overall pcwp««'"« o" l*ie« cooditionj, see Wiflitm Jultui Wilson, The Tntfy DisadvtwUageJ: 
The Inner Cky, the Underclass, and fublle Policy (ChkigQ: Uoivcrsjiy cf Chicago l^ess» 1«J7). 
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are 40 percemlm likely to fncfaute than tbdrn^^ In addition, die 

likelihood of iraduation for both black males and lemalet is closely Unktu to their 
moAer'skvaorediscatloft^ 

ChUdrea from poor fuaiUcs are three to four times more likely to Ibffocomr 
ptetinfUdiadiool than those from more afifhienl&mifies. O^ien fiunily income is 
swdsSaXfy controlled, blade and white dropout rates are remaricabfy snnilar, inter- 
i4tJn^ enoughjjoor blacks have a slightly lower dropout rate than poor whites, 
74 jS percent to 27. 1 percent, respectively^ 

In the context of chanfes in the VS. economy, the dropout problem amoqg 
black youth is an the more devastating. In urban centers overtime past two decades, 
job losses have been heaviest hi fields that require less than a high sdiool education, 
and job growth has been greatest in Helds reouiring at 1^ 
ucanoa Broadly speaking, dties have been oian^ from centers of goods 
ing and distribution to centers of information pro^ssing and hidier-order service 
adffliiiistratioo. 

One indisputable way in which sdiools institutionalize social inequalities is 
through the aross stereotyping of black children. Mistaken notions about low* 
income people and their Iifesq^es form the basis for low expectations and self* 
folfillingproi^sesies of failure in school Research has revealed diat teadiers form 
negative, macnirate, and inflexible expectations based on such attributes as the race 
and pcrcchred sodal class of their pupils. These e]q>ecUtions result in different 
ucatment of minority and white students and affect the minority studenu* self* 
concept, academic motivation, and level of aspiration they comorm, over time, 
more and more dosefy to what is expected of them. 

Our concern is not with expectations per se; as observant parents and 
responsible educators well know, reasonable and l<Mjcal inferences concemiitg pupil 
performance can be extremely helpfol in determfnina learning goals and setting 
levels of instruction. Ratber, the issue is the accuracy tit expecuHons and espetiMil} 
the abiHQf of educators to revise Uieir expectation5 in UAt of new information on 
students progress. When teachers perceive a black child as a "low achiever* and 
regard this condition as permanent and unchangeable, the child Is not likely to 
succeed. Moreover* as Eleanor Leacock notes in Teaching and Learning in City 
SchocL, the aoathy and lack of motivation that teachers decry in urban dassrooms 
'is an too reaoily ascribed to lade of interest in learning derived from home back- 



Cliildm'x OcfcQse Food, Bicck and Wttu^ C^lJitzn in America: Key Facts (WsshkgtM, D.C: 
I9&5)» pS9; WOioa. TU Tmfy Dwutwtiagfd, ppi 61; MIcbcUc Hoe, "Why Urfotn Addcsceott Drop 
Into loi Out of PttbUc High School,* in Gzry Ni^hello (edL), Scf^oot Dropouts: Patterns and rolicies 
(New Yodc Teachers Coilege rstsi, pp. 8S-105: Childrer^i Defnuc Tund^A BrUfiigBook, p. 

in. 

" Oiildrcfl's Defeiute Fund, A Childrtn'i IDefenxe fund Budget, FY (Washmfron, DO 1987), p. 

m 
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grouodi In (M,lx)wem» this lade of interest tod respomew 
letomiif to tbetr teacfaen exnctly «^t they hsfl^ been rec^^ 



Any disouium of low emectations for black and othc* mlnon^ youth must 
bet the ione of tniddn|.Le^aDi% grouping. Blamr teadiers, adnumstraton, and 
even parents defend trwdn^ 00 several groiuids-* that the academic needs of siu* 
dents are boter served thrcragh homogeaeous groimiiigSt that kas-cmUe students 
do not sufEsr emotknai stress 6om ccmqpctition vita t^ 
teaditiig is easier. Tbereseardililerature,bowfver»reveabstrikiiigiyi^ 
suppoctiiv any of these daims. Radier, study after study indicates: (1) that ?>ladc 
ano minmfy students are diroroportionately placed in the lowerability, non* 
coOege^bound tiads; (2) that tne net effect of traddng is to exaggerate the initial 
differences among students rather than to provide the means to bettor accom* 
modate them; ana (3) that traddqg r^lts m an altered "opportunity structure* 
detrimental to those in the bottom trado, because ^ namre and cootem of their 
instruction is systematicanydifferem from that of other In this r^ard, sm- 

dents placed in Oe low trades have been shown to have less aocesk to resources (in- 
duding» in some case$» the sdiool's best teachers); less instniction in higher-order 
thinidng skills, with more emphasis placed on rote training and workbook lessons; 
and, overall, less time set aside fbr review of homework and other academic ac- 
tivities, with a greater stress on matters of mindless procedure and strict disdpULe.'^ 

The infleilbility of trade placements, like the rigidity of teadier eq)ectations, 
represents a problem of oaramount proportions. Black and other low*income stu* 
dents are often imprisoned in the bottom trades, !^jnt^ away from mainstream 
dassroom instruction, bfikct, this bone of the mi^r reasons that many black stu- 
dents bll further and Airtber behind their peers academically as they advance 
tlffoush the i^ti. Even most proponents of tracking agree that students should be 
able to move up the academic nierarchv as their abilities dictate. Yet, most trt- 
quentfy, blade students are dropped into low-ability grouM. sometimes at a veiy ear* 
ly age, <!Mtb little possibili^ of movement upward. Jvnes Rosenbaum, in Afakutg In* 
tqiudity^ likens inflexible tracking to a ^rts tournament: "When you win, you win 
only the right to go on to the next round; when you lose, you lose forever."^ 

Standardaed Tests: 

Along with tracking, standardized testing has been one uf the most con- 
troversial educationai topics of the past quarter century. Opponents charge, among 



^ fikaaof 3. Leacock, Tecchint and Leammg in Cty Schools (New York: Ba^ BooW. 1969). p. 16. 
See also Riy C Rist, "Sludent Socttl CUu and Teacher Ezpectadoiu: The Self^futfiOtag Prophecy in 
Gheno Cdueac'ico,' Hvwi Edueafzonal Rrfiew, Vol 4U. No. 3 (Aogutt 1970). pp. 411-451. 

^ See leansie Oake«, Keeping Tntch How Schools Strucmn IntquaUfy (New Haven: Yale Univeruty 
Froi, 1985). 

^ James E. Roicnbauro, Making Inequality New York: Wtkylntcrscicnce. 1976). p. 40. 
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other thifl£$, that the tests discriminate against minorities :h proponenu su]»oft 
their use for credentialing, track assignments, and other ^ ^rposes. Spurred by the 
exceUence movement, st&te legislatures over the past few years have increasingly 
mandated testing for promotions and as a measure to determine public accoun- 
ubillty. Hie debate continues unabated In many ways we agree with the assess- 
ment offered in a report by the New Worid Foundation: 

Testing itself is not the core issue. The issues are whether the test 
used is valid for what it purports to measure; whether the test assesses 
performance or dicutes performance; whether the results are used to 
correct institutional deildendes or to stratify students. By these 
criteria, we have ample reason to challenge the extraordinary 
legitimacy now vested Jn standardized testing and competitive test 
scores.** 

Thoughtful critics of standardized testina have raised a number of concerns 
in addition to the issue of cultural bias, including: (1) that max^ tests dassify stu- 
dents according to statistical procedures based on a bell^shaped curve, thus provid- 
ing a rank order but not necessarily Kidicatiog the level of masieiy that has been 
ac7iieved,J2) that there is nx>re to schooling and learning than singly ho;<r well stu- 
dents perform on time-restricted, multiple-dioice tests and diat a wide range of 
abilities and profidencies are not tapped ^ these measures; (3) that the tesu are 
typically used not as ignostic tools for eBectbe teadiing and remediation but as 
punitive measures for labeling, tracking, promotion, and so on; and (4) that over- 
emphasis upon standardized testing subveru true education, undermining the cur- 
riculum and eroding the qualify of u aching.^ 

Oyentll, then, sen jus question; must be raised about the validity of standard- 
ized testing and its effects not only upon black and minority children but upon 
qualifir education for all We advocate the development and sensitKe use of a vari- 
ety of methods for assessing both school and student performance. Standardized 
tests do have their place, p^cularly as research tools in comparative assessments 
of groups of students across dassrooms and school districts andas criteria for public 
accotintability (under strict guideUiies for imerpretattoo). But, we believe, to assess 
individual performance in order to dedde on a student's academic pragram, a vari- 
ed of measures must be employed. Contrary to the long-sunding view that in- 
telligence is a unitary phenomenon measurable by a single test, we believe and 
recent research confirms - that all people are blessed with multiple intelligences, 
which can be t;^ped through a variety ot teaching methods. Only as schools aq)and 
their vision of individual capadties and abilities will education become truly indu- 
sive.*^ 



^ Bastiuet aL, OocfingEquaUty, p. 53. 

^ See Att HUlUrd, "SujidirdtzatkH) tnd CuUuril Hias Impcdicments to the Sdemlfic Study and Vail- 
datton oflateUigcocc.* /oumai of He: torch and Oevthpment in Education, Vol. 12, No. 2 (Winter 
iW), pp il'5&\AbUUy Ttsiinx, Parti 1 and 2 (Wa&httgton. tK: Natiocal Academy Prca^ 1982). 

See Howard Gardner, Frama of Mind: the Theory ofMultipte inulligmccs (New York: Basic 
Books, 19^); Leon 1. Kamin, Thi Sdenct andPoUtks oflQ. (Potomac, Md: Erlbauo, 1774). 
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Teachers: 



Rather than increasing their presence in the sdiools, black teachers are bee* 
oming an endangered species, dro|^ing to as little as five j)ercent of the teaching 
force at a time Hhtn black student enrollments are inaeasing. Many reasons have 
been given for the dedining number of black instructors, ranging from the inaeased 
use of standardized examinations of teadiers to expanded opportunities for Macks 
and other minorides» e^>ecialW women» in other professions. Surely a mix of these 
factors is involved Current dsorts to transform teadiing from an occupation into a 
respected profession can ph^ a critical role in rectifying this problem. Career lad- 
ders dut freed teachers trom performing the same tasks year after year might at- 
traa and retain ambitious, talented blacks as well as wnites to the ^ofession. 
Likewise, recruitment programs and other incentives can be imijroved. Our point is 
twofold: 6rst, the reform of the teaming profession is a potentially important com* 
ponent in enhancing the achievement of black youth; and, second, increasing the 
number of blade educators must be a jentral amect of this reform drive. 

Teachers can spark a spirit of inquiiv in students otify when they themselves 
feel a spirit of inquiry and development Yet the burgeoninj; literature on teacher 
burnout vividty depicu the isolation, redundancy, and stress m many teachers' lives. 
Sdiools need to provide coUaboratWe environments that support the intellectual de- 
veloposent of teachers as wdl as students. They need to encourage creativiw and 
?1sk*taking» challenging teachers to broaden their pedigogical repertoires and stu- 
dents to become academically engaged Both black teachers and black studentt arc 
alienated from the schools when the structure and the conient of education is trivial- 
izcd.« 

Ewiy Childhood: 

Finalfy, one critical barrier to school success is the lade of earlv diildhood ed- 
ucation programs. Research findings consistently and unequivocally indicaic; that 
the Head Start and Chapter 1 (formerly Title 1) entitlement pro^anu not only 
benefit low-income children but are a sound social investment as well. For every 
dollar paid for He^d Start, it has been estimated that we save seven dollars in re- 
lated social service costs, and an investment of $600 for a child for one year of 
Chapter 1 services can save $4,000 in costs for repeating a grade. Yet neither pro- 
gram has ever adequately served all who are elioble. Head Start, the most success- 
ful of the 1960s initiatives, reaches only 16 to 18 percent of the 25 million eligible 
children. 



See Jotn C. B$n% •Blidc Pirtidpatioft in Ibc Teachinf Pod,* Piper for the Ctmcgic Forum's 
Titik Pone on Teachlae u a Pf orealoo, J«nuary titnMxd R. OHTord. TeAdaog - From Occapft- 
lion to f rofMslon: The Sine Ou* Nob of bduouiootl Reform.* Hiw En^md Journal <4 PubUc FoHey, 
Summer/Pall 1985, pp» 00-75; Bcraird R. Oifford, •Prciltgc tod Educatloo: The Miuiof Usk m 
School Reform," The Review of Education, Vol. 10. No. 3 (Summer 1984). pp. 186-198; Tomanoiv's 
Teachers: A Report of the ffotma Group (E*« Uflilof. Mich.: Holmei Group. 1986); A Nation 
Prtparvd: Ttecht.-s Jbr the 21xt Century (New York: Cef«ea« Forum oo riucatloo aud (lie Economy, 



1986). 
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When the Reagan administration reorganized Chapter I in 1981, the pro- 
-am was severely watered down. In 1985, about 54 percent of the children 
ehdble for Chapter 1 received the compensatory services to which thcv were 
enutled, down from 75 percent in 1980, and funding decreased by approxfanately 29 
percem between 1979 and 1985. Mandates for oarental particq)ation were callously 
and arttlianly weakened; several sutes were allowed to ehminate ctram academic 
and preschool ccmoonente; and, according to Children's Defense Fund estimates, 
approjomatcly 900,000 potential recipienu lost services. Failure to support these 
programs represents a criminally negligent soda] policy.^' 

1 ^ JX?vcrty, unemployment, racism, funding cutbacks, and the gen- 

fiS.^ P"^' communities seep into the schools in myriad ways. 

While we do not expect schools in and of themselves to solve the sociai woes of 
AmeriMui socielv, neither will we tolerate their continued compliance in deflating 
the aspirauons of black youth, "^he 1966 Coleman Report has been justhr criiidzej 
but one point raised by that study is appropriate in this regard: "equality of educa- 
tional opportuni w through schools must imply a strong efifcct of schools that is inde- 
pendent of the child's immediate social env&onment, and that strong independent 
effect is not present in American schools."^ Until educational institutions ac- 
com|NUh this paramount task of overcoming social obstacles rather than recreating 
and reinforcing them, equality of educational opportunity for black children win 
elude us. 

Improving Schools For Black Childran 

Research has identified five central characteristics of schools that successful- 
ly educate students: (I) strong administrative leadenhip, especially a principal and a 
core group of teachers who serve to bring together a consensus around school goals 
and purpjDscs; (2) a positive climate of expecutions that embraces all children; (3) 
an orderly and disciplined school atmosphere conducive to the academic tasks at 
hand; (4) a clear focus on pupils' acquisition of skills and knowledge as the funda- 
mental school objective; nd (5) frequent nionitoring and assessment of pupil per- 
formance." 



'^YHt impact of Hehd Start on CkOdrea. Ftm.^( and Ccnnmunities: (Executive Sumaury), 
Finat Report of the Mead Stan Evaiuatian, Synthtsu and VtUizatlon hojea (Wwhlniton, DC: CSR, 
Inc^ Jime l9aS); Edwsrd Zifler and Jeanene Vakntioc (cdt.)» Pr<^ct Head Start: A Ugacy oftht War 
on Povofty (New York: The Free Pre«» IW); Children*! Defense Fuad, A Bn'tfjtg Book, p A 

* James S. Ccicman ct aJ, EijualUy oj Educutionat Opportunity (Washiagtoa. DC: Govcmmcnt Prini- 
\agOttjxt,i%S),p, 325. 

^ Rootld Edmonds, 'Effectivt ScbooU for the l/rban Poor/ Educationat Uadenhip, (Mobcr 1979; 
Hdmood*. 'A diaamioft of the Uteraiurc and Tuuca Related to EiTective Schooling; Daniel U. Levbe, 
Ray&a R. Levfne, and Eogeae E. Eufoandft, "Successful Implemeiicaeioft of lasUuctJoD at Fiuier-aty 
SehooU,* Journal of Nepo Education, Vol H No. 3 (19«3X PP. 313-332; Mktiacl Rutter 15,000 
Horn: Secondary Schools and Their Effects on Childrtn '(Cambridge: Harvard UnivmUy Press, 1979). 
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The effective schools literature of the last 10 to 15 years has also influenced 
other conceptions of sdiool improvement* Masury learning programs are an exam- 
ple of a recent initia^ve that considen the vast majority of students educablc and 
fosters the view that it is the school's responsibility to serve all comen. These pro- 
grams are grounded in the belief that 80 to 90 percent of all children can learn 
material (fit follows a clear, logical sequence, if the students receive systematic 
rewards and reinforcement, and it the teadilns stratcsies are designed lo match the 
context Blade and poor d^lldrea can learn, this set or studies indicate, when schoob 
and society agree to ensure that they do so.<2 

A Devdopmental Perspective: Parental and Community Involvement: 

The reseiirch literature on school improvement has also been deepened and 
enriched in recent yean by analyses of the School Development Program initiated 
at the Yale Child Study Center by James Comer. Workins vith the New Haven 
Public Schools, Comer and his colleagues have focused on enhancing the social con- 
text for teaching and learning school by school^ particularly by improving rela- 
tionships among stafi; students, and parents.^ 

Comer notes that the social distance between schools and the communities 
they serve has chan^^^d significantly over the past jjeneration. We can no longer as- 
sume that parents and teachers share values, and m any case, children are exposed 
to a great range of information and conflicting view by television, videos, radio, and 
other sources as they attempt to make sense of their world. But Comer doc« not 
view the past nostalgically. He recognizes that schooling must change with the 
times. It is not enough to raise standards arbitrarily; we must also construct new 
pancms of imeractions so that the powerful social networks that nurture and devel- 
op the child in the home and community are less alienated from the culture of the 
school. Too often, black parents are cafled upon by the school only for disaplinary 
troubles, or when their chUd has an academic problem. The process of buildir« sup- 
portWe relationships for black children, of creating a true learning commumhr that 
respects diversity of cultures, languages, and learning styles just as it nurtures the ufe 
of tne mind, naturally includes parents in substantive educational matters. 

For although the society has pown inaeasingJy complex, young chlldrenare 
no more innately Tntelligenl or soci5ly developed than they ever have been. They 



^ Sec Benjamin S. Bloom. All Our Children Ltming; A Primtyfor fartnts. Teacher^ atd Other 
Educators (New York: McGrtw HUI. IWJO); Benjamin S. Bloom. The Scwch for Methods of Group 
Instruction at Effedive w One«lo-0nc l"utoring.* Educational Leadership, may ISW, pp» 4-17. 

^ The following discusiion i$ drawn from: Jamc Comer's School Power Implications of an fnUrven- 
itun frojtct (New York: The Free Pres*. I5d0); 'Empowering ttUck Children** Educational Environ, 
mcnli,' )o Harrieue Pipc$ McAdoo aud John Uwii McAdoo (edi.). Black Children: Social, Eduea* 
t'jofuil, md PmnttU EnvOonments (Beverly HHU: Sage. 1«5); 'h TarcnHng' l:<aential to tiood Teach. 
ingT pp. 34-40; *Home*School Relationshipi aa they Affect the Academic Succ«i of Ouldrcn, Ed-jca* 
(ion und tMfttn Sockty, Vol 16. No. 3 (Miy 1984), pp. 323-337; 'Parent Paftidpalion in the J>!*ooV 
Phi Delia Koppan, VoL 67, No. 6 (Feb. 1986). pp. 442-446; •Education U the Way Out and Up,* Ebony, 
August 1987. pp. 61-<36. 
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still need consistent reUtlonships with supportive adulu lo help them mediate their 
expenenccj and thus to leam how to understand and to contJo! is w?rld Lund 

tfiCflL 

u^JJi * variety of reasons such supportive relationships between care 
givers and duldren frequently do not develop; fcstead, conflic>j develop based upon 
class, race, income, or culture, and the skills and abilities that many chlferen learn as 
useful outside of school do not help them achieve academic success. Mour.ting a^ 
cusations and aggression then start to spiral out of control; chil Jren beain to 
respond to this negatively charged situation bv acting out their rejection of the 
norms and values of the school, by losing confidence, or by inwardly withdrawing 
from a^nfrontation they sense they cannot win. Teachers and staff, in turn, see 
Ihcir attitudes and eiqpectations confirmed and justified. As Eleanor Lcacock notes: 

Deviations themselves are patterned, and supposedly deviant roles, 
such as not learning can become widespread, institutionalized, and as 
intrinsic to the jociaJ structure as supposedly dominant norms. Most 
nonconforming behavior does not follow from a lack of ability to ad- 
just but IS built mto the system as integrally as "acceptable" behav- 
ior. 

c 1. framework, the model of school intervemion offered by the 

ScfaocI pevelopmem Program has several key component. One is the aeation of a 
no-fault atuiu:phere," m which blaming and fingerpointing take a back seat to open 
discussions among administrators, staff, and parents around school and student 
needs. No single group is a»umed to be at fault, and no single initiative, taken by it- 
self, is seen as making a difference. The focus is on creating an interactive social 
and acadcm c climate that makes the school a desirable place to be, to work, and to 
leam. The intervention program recognizes that just as teaching and learning are 
not mcchan cal processes, relationships supporting cooperation, nurturance. devel- 
opmeni, and achievement cannot be mandated. Tims, collaborative teams for gov- 
ernance, irjuwgcmeat, and mental health are created to energize the entire school. 
These teams, which include administrative leaders, teachers, parents, and spedalists 
in cnild and adolescent development, work to create networks of communicate' jn in 
order to overcome the departmeniallzatJon and hierarchical fragmentation to ^um 
schools into impersonal bureaucracies. 

CoUaboration and Activism: 

Both the effective schools literanire and the school development intervention 
model have shown that there are no quick-fix solutions or Band-Aid remedies that 
can be apphed across the board. Consensus on educational purposes, a commit- 
ment to common goals, and a climate of expectations cannot be imposed on schools 
from without Rather, they must come from the collaboration of active partidpauts 
in the educational process. Thus, a common theme of these and other reform ef- 
forts has been reform at the building level - that Is, within Individual schools. 



Elainor B. Leacock, Teaching and Uaming in Gty Schools, p. 17, 
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The resulu h&ve been iastructive. Teachers have been energized by their 
new and challenging role and have experimented with different types of question- 
asking and prereading activities, builoing upon and expanding the language com- 
petencies their studenu bring to school. Parenu are seen as having valuable ii> 
formation that can make a difference in their children's learning. And black chil- * 
dren perceive a greater continuity between home and school; thetr observations and 
answers no longer constantly corrected before they can complete an idea, they do 
not feel di«)aragcd. They Icam to identify the contexts in which different stylci are 
appropriate, and they improve the language skills necessary for school success." 

Again, we are not naive about the complex processes that successfully im- 
prove schools. Surtuounting the institutionalized patterns of belieft and behaviors 
that have, on th^ whole, thwarted the education of black youth requires a collabora- 
tive, evolutionary perspective. As Sara Lawrence Ughtfoot notes in her book The 
Good ff^ School, "institutional invigoration and restoration is a slow, cumbersome 
process .... there are Jagged stages of institutional development — [and a] suged 
qualify of goodness." 

The black community must not wait for the educational millennium. It must 
have coMcious efforts to achieve change ihrough the empowerment of parents, 
teachers, and studoots. 

Thus, we call for collective action to imjirove schoolina for black children. 
Ncith^tr cynicism, nor despair, nor undue oprimisc; s aj^ropnaie; aU of these we 
comforuble indulgences that mlHute against constructive educational change, we 
do not deny that schools embody the bad as well as the good of society. But we vjll 
no longer accept that appraisal as an excuse for failure. We must all search for the 
common ground on which to build an academic foundation for this generation of 
blhck youngsters. 

Rtcommendations 

Our recommendations for progressive educational reform fall into three cat- 
egories; 

. recognizing the centrality of human relauonships; 
. elimmting barriers to effective teaching and learning; 
. mobilizing physical and political resources. 

Recognizing The Centraitty Of Human Relationships 

Black parents must become actively involved in the education^ process, and schools 
must welcome thdr participation. 

Schools have primary responsibility for the education of our children, hut 
thai does not absolve us of our own obligations to ensure that tht schools are work- 



^ See Shi/ley Bricc Heath. Ways with Words (New York: Cambridfic Uajvcriity PrcM. 1983); Ji- Dil* 
laid Black English (New Yofk: Vintage Books. 1972); Geneva Smiihcrman. "mat Go Rwnd cxmc 
Rouikf : fOrtg is Pcfspecdve; Hanwd Educational Hevtew, vd. Sh No. 1 (Febmar/ 1981), pp. 40-56. 
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mg. We etniKH allow edunton to bltme bttck diildren and their hxmUn for the 
uodencMevement tod eMthy lo prevalent In many urbui UboS^^^^^^ 
«)nseant irouod aauhmic fMb and ptupoiet mutt be ie«« tS^ttSSn? SSdn 
developingpodtive relationtUpe among allof the central actoisin^^SdoMS 

jdio j«i Involved la this proeeit through poUtQ actMun at the Swroots iSSh 
SS JJliS* * education adwSS^ 

Schools mutt btcome kss imptnonaL 

It te estraordinarto difficult for ^lldren to become engased In their lessoni. 

offcrinis. lia)onitorlet, and technlctl resources must be btlMccd minst buman 
needs for connection tad IdentificiUon. The house system of omnmUon. alrei^ 
ta place n many suburban schools, might be repUcated in urban areas KtsS- 
dents m o«v have a homeroom but also a reUfivdy smaU network of snsdents and 
i^i ^ ^ P*'^*?^ ^ friendship. Parents as 

^r^.^n}l^X?^^^^^ \? ^^^^ involved when the school structures are 
more eisuy negouable and less alienating. 

Schoob nuist establish closer tks wlih other soda! servket 

1.1 u that schools provide a full range of soda' icejfor 

black and low-mcome siudenti but rather that our educatiorwd Institutio provide a 
liaison to sodil services for parents and children requiring help. Schools are the 
only instimuons In our society in which the acquisition and transmission of skUls and 
luiowlcdge we the primary focus, and we do not want to change this essential mis- 
uSrSc *lf^Si?^ * ^^"^ * ofTamily problems that 

Eliminating Barriers To Effective T^hlng And Leaniing 

Schoobnmstnauii more black teachers. 

Low numbers of black teichers constitute a fundamental barrier to enhanced 
achievement by black students.** Untli more children look into the eyes of teachers 
and see themselves reflected - and umQ more teachers look into the eyes of chil- 
dren and see them reflected - many of those cWldren will feel excluded from the 
educational enterprise. All educators must be able to perform the basic human act 
of acceptance and understanding, but undoubtedly it will be easier to achieve when 
the teachers Icxmge is as mulriculmral as the curriculum and the classroom. 
Develop sensitive and precise testing procedmes for the diagnosis of student abilities and 
needs. 



^ Sec, for cjttmplc. Baratz, 'Black Participation ia the Tcacbiog Poor; Patrida Atj'ng Graharx 
•Black Tcachcrg; A draaiicany Scarce Resource.* m iMtta Kappan, April 1987. pp. 
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Ovemliance on fUndtrdized ustinf distorts the educational process, 
determining what is tang^t In the curriculum rather than assessing student acquisi- 
tion of an ifld^endently deiermuied knowledge base. 

We do believe that testing can improve education when used as one oi 
!(everal methods of sQident q)piiiisaL The dtfecth^e-sdUMU literature has identified 
the freqnent issesiment of pimil progress as a kmr factor in inq>roving instn:ctlon. 
Thus, utlKNiih we remain coocemedabcmt cultural bias and thedistornng influence 
of overtettiiUL we do not cell for the abandonment of standardized testing in the 
schools. Ratneft we believe tesu must become more sophisticated and sensitive 
tools for meisuremem and diignos is, which will ultimately help our children prog- 
ress through their course wort 

Research flmlings consistently indicate that inflexible track placementt and 
rigid aUllV grouping segregate, stigmatize, and deny those in the bottom tracb the 
same access to quimW education those in the upper tracks receive, we believe that 
these practices snould be ended It is well known that black and other low*income 
minoni^ studenu are overreprcsented in the lower*ability tracks In our nation's 
school tystems, yet it is frequent^ overiooked that the differences in the kind of in- 
struction across trades makes it inaeasingiy dtfflcult for these students ever to dimb 
up the academic hierard^. In this way, low en>ectations and mindleu bureaucracy 
cm^h the potential of thousands of black vouth tach year and limit th^ Ir future op* 
poruinltiea' Staff development programs in multiadvural education are an example 
of a readily available avenue that must be seized upon to addreu issues of diversity 
within regular classroom settings. 

The amkuhun must be expanded to reflect the lives and interests of black and other 
minority chiUnn. 

Why must we continually fight for the validity of the black experience as a 
subject of schooling? It takes i^tblng away from Shakespeare or Eimly Dickinson 
to indude the dramas of August Wilson and the poetry of Langston Hu^es as an 
integral part of the sdiuol curriculum. All cblidren need to see people ake them- 
selves express the timeless concerns of humankind and to be symbolically 
represented in the dissroom as worthy of discourse. "I, too, sing Amcica," Hughes 
uiitfc wrote. 

AU black childttn must ha\fe the opportunity for a qtioUtyeduc^ 

The goal of the struggle to end segregation has been equal opportunity for 
quality education for blacks. But althou^ economically successful olack parents 
todav can send their children to good desegrettted schools, public or private, poor 
blade chUdren still do not have such optior^ The remain, 34 years after Brown, ra- 
cially isolated largely segregated, and subjected to inferior scnooling. Consequent- 
ly, >*'e must ftght for a decent education for black children wherever they are, 
whethei in desegregated, integrated^ or all-black schools. 
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hmd Head Start and CHofiterL 

nr..^ ♦S^ J^'f 2^ ?X "^rcvcnuiivc Invcf-jDcnt Agenda* 

notes ttot in ordet ,for Head S m to rcwh ju:: half of the eligible three-to fiv?-yeaf- 
fnf £2"^**° K^^''^ it will have to receWe some ^WO miSon^iS of 
me next five years. For Chapter I to be eiptended to all those entitled to receive its 
wCn^J^^A^ ^;!S ^ '^^^ ^ ^ million ove?t5Si saiS^cS 
"^f^^ mtod-bogilini, it is Instructh^e to real£ .hat 
S^'^.'?^ bilUott m rwcnue is loit because ca^ul gains on inherited corpora- 
tion stock are not taxed^ Moreover, these demonstrably successful programs ac- 
tual^ save the counUy money in the long run, 

Effecdve education must lead to effeaH ^^pation in the economy. 

As long as substantial numbers of black youth come to the realistic condu- 
sion. based upon the widespread unemployment ground them, that schooling wiU 
not pay off in deoem job opportunities, their motivation wiU suffer. Pervasive uncm- 

i)lwment undermines those posWve messages that do Unk educaUon, success, and 
t WcanlngfuJ enmlopent oroortunliies, we are convinced, will de>.ionstrate to 
that they have a place in our society and that persistence in sdiool is 

AU uffnents of the black community must assume a greats" responsibility hr the edu- 
cation ofblackyoutk ^ 

>Ve call upon all black people to apply their skilU and ablUUes iggressWely 
on behalf of our youth. In the past, because of residential segregation andother fa^ 
tors, black Americans from a range of socioeconomic levels interacted daily. In 
recent years, the black populaUon has iuelf become polarixed. Understandably, 
many middle, and upper-Income blacks have left the inner dtles. the pubUc schools; 
ami thus the bUdc communities to whidj tliey had belonged. 

Mlddle;Class black aduUs are still needed as poslUve role models for less 
fprtunHie black youth. These adulu can work to strengthen community proframs 
that Identify and foster bir :k ulent / r 

The im^mtmem ofpubHc education must be the principal objective of the block com- 
muntty in the next decade. 

We can meet the chaJlenjje of ensuring a world<!a$s education for our chil- 
dren only through poUucal activism. All segments of the bUck community must 
demand that schools have the staff, polides, and resources necessary to their tasks. 
Quality education, as desaibcc* in this essav. can and must be a political Issue cut- 
JjJJS^J^>ss race and dass and reverberating from neighborhoods to suie capi'ols to 



^ ChiMren'j Ddeiue V\M,A Britfing Book on the Status of American Childr^ In 1968, pp. v-vi. 
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Chairman Owens. Thank you. I want to thank all of the panel- 
ists for excellent informative testimony. 

The Office of Educational Research and Improvement is the pri- 
mary Federal investment in educational research and improve- 
ment. There is no other place where they are doing it. They spent 
a lot of money in the military on educational research, but no 
effort is made to disseminate that into the civilian area. 

That effort has beea greatly crippled over the last eight years. 
¥/e are spending at this point less than $100 thousand. 

Private industry spends one p**rrRRt and generally agrees that 
one percent of the total budget of an activity should be devoted to 
research and development. The total educational budget in this 
country— not just the total Federal amount put in— is up around 
$300 billion, so one percent of $300 billion would be $3 billion. 

There is a long gap between $3 billion and $100 thousand— $100 
million, I am sorry. Then, of course, great cuts were implemented 
in the last eight years. 

One of the problems that I have, and one of the questions that I 
want to ask you, is why the educational community — the communi- 
ty of researchers out there, scholars and community practitioners, 
superintendents, educational experts and administrators and teach- 
ers—has accepted this so quietly? Why do they accept this obvious- 
ly unscientific, illogical allocation of resources, with so little money 
iJeing devoted to educational research and development? 

We are spending now on labs and centers about ninety-four per- 
cent of the OERFs budget, that part which is not devoted to the 
National Center for Educational Statistics. 

In 1981 fortv percent of NIE's budget was transferred over to 
labs and centers. In Fiscal Year 1988 the labs and centers received 
$38.6 million. In 1981 the total was $62.3 million, to show you some 
idea of the drop. 

For example, the Learning Research and Development Center in 
Pittsburgh— one center— received in 1981 $3.5 million from the 
Federal Government. They are now getting around $1 million. 

The National Center for Research in Vocational Education in 
1981 received $7.6 million. They are now getting about $1 million. 

The Wisconsin Reset rch and Development Center for Individual- 
ized Schooling in 1981 received $2.1 million. 

There has been a great drop. I think for nine laboratf.)ries in 
Fiscal Year 1988 there was $20.8 million. 

Those numbers are far too small. They are inadequate. And^we 
are also talking about education dissemination, so ERIC— the Edu- 
cational Research Information Center— is part of that. 

That money is all too small an amount. What we find is that of 
the amount being spent, there is very little attention being paid to 
the mandate, the mission statement that I read before: "The Con- 
gress declares it to be the policy of the United States to provide 
every individual an equal opportunity and the inequalities of op- 
portunity to receive high quality education remain pronounced. To 
achieve the goal of quality education requires the continued pur- 
suit of knowledge about education through research improvement 
activities, data collection and information dissemination.' 

In other words, the Federal Government staked out th^t respon- 
sibility for itself with the emphasis being to help achieve equality. 
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We find no strain running through the centers and labs at present 
that shows that this is the number one priority. 

However inadequate the present system is, have these questions 
you are talking about been addressed? 

Dn Reed, in particular, you indicated that a decade ago Congress 
enacted a law requiring a formal study of intradistrict inequalities, 
but ttot law was not carried out. Can you give us more informa- 
tion about that? Was that duty supposed to be carried out by a 
center or that study by a center or a lab? Can you tell us a little 
oit more about it? 

Mr. Reed. I am not sure exactly where the ball was dropped but 
it was m the Illation and it was not carried out. 

I thmk one of the problems might have been that by relying on 
centers, if that is not specifically dictated to a center, then it might 
not be done. 

One of the things that 

Chairman Owens. There are some funds available for independ- 
ent educational research also? 

Mr. Reed. Yes, but I wonder whether or not it should be so over- 
whelmmgly m favor of centers. I do not know. Others might have 
some points of view on that, but I think that might have something 
to do about the constituency that would be concerned when the 
funds b^an to be cut. 

Another issue that I might want to make here is that, as was 
mentioned earlier, very little of this research has been kind of 
automatically implemented. There is not always a one-toK)ne rela- 
tionship, so therefore we do not have the schools— this would be 
my point of view— automatically, the school systems asking for this 
data, because we have yet to establish a one-to-one relationship be- 
tween the kind of research and development argument that you 
make, between the users and the persons who will be doing the re- 
search. I do not think we yet have that. 

Chairman Owens. But the labs were set up— the laboratories 
were supposed to be available to help implement research. 

Mr. Rep I am not at all certain why that did not happen, but I 
do not think it happened. 

Chairman Owens. Would any of the other gentlemen care to 
comment on that? 

Dr. Jaynes, you have laid out what the great study "A Common 
D^tmy: Blacks m American Society," they dealt with the problems 
and laid out the problems and pinpointed and would do a great 
service m terms of e-stablishing a base of knowledge. 

I am going to ask you to go beyond that no».- and comment per- 
sonally on the miplementation part of tackling these problems 
SSe probte^ kind of apparatus do you see effectively tackling 

The present set-up, the present system— they do not call it a 
system, but that is what it really is— is centers, labs and informa- 
tion centers and some money available for independent research- 
however, inadequate funding for it. Should wo continue to work 
through that system or should we look to some other mechanism or 
should we build on that system and add something to it? How can 
we begm to have the Federal Government carry out its own man- 
date.'' Ihe mission statement says inequality, and the problems that 
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you have cited are what we set up OERI to address. It is not ad- 
dressing it, to my knowledge. I can see no— we can find no evi- 
dence, so what would you propose? 

Mr. Jatnes. Well, I think, to go back to your original question, 
which ties into this one, that the research community and the edu- 
cational research community, as well, did not really sit all that qui- 
etl: and watch these budget cuts occur. In fact, the research com- 
munity was very vocal in the early 1980s, when the budget cuts 
b^an being made and were very severe, but that, in fac*^. after- 
W£uxls most individuals in the research community as well as just 
about everywhere else in society— if you think about other cuts 
that were made in domestic programs where things were swept 
away by the momentiun of the 1980s as the Reagan administration 
came in talking about less government, tax cuts, ai*d then the 
budget deficits and Gramm-Rudman. 

I think that any particular individuals or group? who attempted 
to move against, that tide during the 1980s were not successful 

Chairman Owens. Let me correct you. The senior citizens were 
very successful. They are better off now than they were when 
Reagan came in. 

Mr. Jaynes. That is one kind of example to that statement, but, 
in fact, still the case is that most individuals did not make, or most 
areas did not make much progress against that and the research 
community was not one of the more fortunate like the senior citi- 
zens, as you have pointed out, to do so. 

Now, what does that mean? I wouM like to pick up on, as I tried 
to in my statement with what Professor Edley said, that in one 
sense -ve have got two things going on. We know that we have tre- 
mendous problems in education in the United States and that 
those problems are rooted throughout the system of education for 
the poor, the non-poor, the wealthy in some senses also, for whites, 
hispanics, blacks, Asian Americans, and that this is going to re- 
o;a:re a research effort trying to find out what new kinds of meth- 
ddf- might work and might be implemented to, in fact, improve the 
educational system, but then secondly, along with Professor Edley I 
would say that we also have a past record of research. That is what 
our report was primarily concerned with. 

What in our past record of research, in our past record of pro- 
grams that have been implemented, showed promise of in fact 
having done something, and we outlined what some of those were. 
We do not need to go back into that. 

What we need to be doing is, one, if we look at the set, if we 
broaden this slightly, not simply to talk about education tliat is oc- 
curring in the schools but in many senses and tied to that is the 
whole area of employment opportunities, which is obviously very 
strongly connected to the dropout problem and to the educational 
system itself, to perceptions and ar.pirations that students have 
about the value of education to them, there is the whole problem of 
emplojrment training. 

So we found also that things such as Job Corps, which is just one 
other step of furthering the educational system, were also very 
beneficial. 
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•niere were problems with the Job Corps. There were problems 
with Head Start and Chapter I, problems \vith every program that 
one could name that has been beneficial. 

One conaponent of research that we ought to be talking about is 
research that attempts to improve existing programs and policies 
so that money that would be implemented toward those would be 
more efficiently spent. 

So we found that there was a very strong L ::k of that kind of 
research, that individuals were more concerned with did a program 
P^"^ work and not so much wi^h trying to improve it. 

Chairman Owens. Mr. Edley, you seem to think that we brsical- 
ly have enough research, or we have a /eod supply. The biggest 
problem is that we do not appreciate the ^ litical purposes of infor- 
mation research and we do not use it to get change and to imple- 
ment it. 

First of all, I want to ask ycu, are you assuming that there are 
no basic disputes among scholars in education about sjtne of the 
phenomena that you described, that they all would agree that all 
black children can be educated, all children can be educated? They 
would all agree that you can overcome the deficits in the home and 
the economic deficits that you talked phout and still provide a first 
rate, an adequate education for youngsters? 

One of ^:he things that we politicians— public officials trying to 
use research and information and implement policies— run into is 
that there is not so much agreement all the time. There is still 
quite a number of people out there who say that the primarv prob- 
lem is the home and you just cannot expect the schools to educate 
children who do not come from middle class homes. 

So, I do not want to get into that specific thing. Just in general, 
do you think that there is agreement among scholars and experts 
about this research, so that ,;e do not have to waste time debating 
them when we start to try to implement some policies base^' on 
their research? 

Mr. Edley. A complicated question, Mr. Chairman. I do think 
that there are some areas of research that— there are certainly 
many areas of research that deserve more attention, that need 
more attention. 

I have a i sasonable amount of confidence that the research com- 
munity IS going to see to it that the spigot is not completely turned 
off with respect to that. 

What I was trying to do is really sort of do what economists do, 
which is draw distinction between stocks and flows. My point is 
that there is a large body of information out there. Yes, some more 
would be very helpful, but there is a large body of information out 
there. What I am asking is, where is the value added going to be? 
Where is the best return for our attention going to be? 

My suggestion is that the committee pay particular attention to 
asking, how are you going to use that stock of knowledge that we 
already have and see to it that ic is put to work? That is point 
number one. 

Point number two is— I guess what I am saying is that there is 
not enough of a political constituency, if you will, for deploying for 
exploiting that existing stock of information. 
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There is a constituency out there to continue to get grants for 
my research center, to continue to get grants for this graduate 
school of education program, et cetera. They are not as effective as 
the senior citizens, but at least there are people out there agitating 
for that. 

What I am trying to urge is attention to this other agenda, de- 
ploying the stock of information we have, pomt number one. 

Point number two, I said that I thought that some of my proposi- 
tions were contioversial and I believe that they are. While we 
might be able to get a Substantial consensus among sound-thinking 
researchers, academics, about the educability of black students, I 
agree the reality is, the political reality is that there are a whole 
lot of people out there in America who have their doubts about it, 
which simply imderscores my first point. 

More studies will not do it. It is a political question. It is not a 
question of additional research on that. 

Chairman Owens. It would help if among scholars and educators 
there wai? agreement. I know there are a whole lot of people out 
there you will never convince, but at least among scholars and edu- 
cators, do you think we could look forward to some agreement or 
research that might pin d^wn some agreement? 

Mr. Edley. Well, I submit, Mr. Chairman, I think that there is a 
reasonable consensus among— you are never going to get a hundred 
percent unanimity, but I think that there is a reasonable consensus 
among a lot of the propositions that I stated in my remarks among 
that research community. 

The question is turning a research consensus, what is known by 
researchers, into something that has some political might. This is 
really the third point that I want to make. 

When you ask about the value of research centers as opposed to 
other kinds of things that we ^r I might spend money on- let me 
talk about the Boston area, w'. i is where I come from. 

Now, I live in Cambridge ana my child goes to the public school 
in Cambridge. I just want to correct your introductory remarks. It 
is the city of Chelsea whose schools are in receivership because 
ti*ey are so terrible. 

The city of Cambridge— my kid has the best first grade teacher 
in the world and the best principal in the world, both of whom 
happen to be black. The difficulty is that most people in the metro- 
politan Boston area do not have the same reason or pride in their 
local schools that I do. 

Now, what would make a difference? I believe that what would 
make a difference is a series of indicators, of studies of report 
cards, what have you, about what 5s wrong with the schools in 
Boston and what could be done to make them better, information 
that would be packaged and presented in such a way that it would 
have political impact. 

The schools in Boston are not going to improve until school im- 
provement becomes a vital political issue to the mayor, to city 
council members, to the governor, et cetera. 

Making it a vital political issue requires disseminating informa- 
tion to the public about what the current Cdiditions are and about 
what is possible, what is achievable. 
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Now, if that were the minion of OERI, to contribute from the 
outside a consensus expert, informed, wise, sawy assessment of 
what achievable for all of the children in Boston, that very 
report, that bit of information could have political impact in 
iJoston that would galvanize the political action that is necessary 
to do what we already know can be done, because we can see it in 
certam other communities around the country includin, in Cam- 
bridge. 

So my suggestion is that I understand that there is a very impor- 
tant constituency for continued basic research in education. All 
that I am urging is that there must also be room in the agenda, if 
OERI IS to live up to ii.5 statutory mandate, there must also be 
room m the agenda to go about the very difficult and challenging 
task of tying what we know to the political realities of accomplirh- 
mg reform in school districts around the country. 

qiairman Owens. Thank you. I want to conclude my questions 
by declaring my solidarity with Dr. Reed and his series of proposals 
on an adequate program on intradistrict inequalities. He says we 
need a nationwide study to define the extent of inequality, includ- 
11^ the fact that state aid formulas which give aid to their local- 
ities on the basis of attendance rather than on the basis of enroll- 
ment are discriminating and they know it, and know the impact of 
It; a definitive statement of the educational cost of this inequality; 
a plan to remedy it; a Congressional enactment that will declare 
mtradistnct inequalities in violation of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment s guarantee of equal protection. 

I congratulate you on that idea. My staff* is preparing an amend- 
ment that— I want to replicate the practice of Adam Clayton 
Powell. He use-' to put a rider on every educational bill, on any 
others he could get the rider on, declaring that they could not re- 
ceive any funds if they practiced discrimination at all. 

I would like to see a rider go on every educational bill saying 
that if there is discrimination of state aid funds or discrimination 
from gpvemment entities, then the state should not be eligible for 
Federal funds. 

There is widespread discrimination with state formulas, and ev- 
erybody knows that when they have these formulas based on at- 
tendance instead of enroUmeut that they are going to get a result 
which will give more money to the suburbs and the other places in 
the state rather than the inner cities. They know that. 

Of course, most of Federal legislation is geared toward popula- 
tion—the number of children of a certain age. We would like to see 
formulas across the countiy follow that practice, where the popula- 
tion figures guide the aid. So I congratulate you on those proposals 

We are going to have to go for another vote in about five min- 
utes. I will let Mr. Martinez begin his questioning and then recess 

Mr. Martimez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I arr not sure that I 
want to ask some questions. I would rather enter into a dialogue 

You know, I think there is a lot of sympat. between the mem- 
bers of the oanel, the witnesses here, as to w nether or not there 
nave been enough studies. 

I think there are enough studies. There certainly sh julci be more 
and continuing research. Study should be something we al! sup- 
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The problem is thai you can study something to death and never 
implement anything and you never get anywhere, and that seems 
to be what is happening here. 

As far as systems that work, we have systems that work in ^dif- 
ferent parts of the countnr. The problem is that what might work 
in Pennsylvania in one school district, the other school districts in 
Pennsylvania do not know about, and the one in California does 
not knew about and vice versa, all over the country. 

Wiat we need is a networking system that the Department of 
Education should promote and could promote and could do. The 
basic information for building that network is already there and 
the computer system and everything else is already there. We just 
cannot get the administration to see where they coald piay a bigger 
role, even though the President says he wants to be the president 
of education. 

What happens in this country, really, is that p great leader — not 
nec^sarily just the President, but a great leader in the country — 
can lead a movement. Martin Luther King was one of those great 
leaders who led a movement for civil rights and he caused public 
sentiTient to come behind that effort and support it, and it came to 
a reality. 

In the last administration. President Regan's great crusade was 
defense: defense, defense and the heck with everything eise. We 
spent billions of dollars. Monies thct are going over to the Penta- 
gon are sitting there waiting to be spent because the contracts are 
not beiug fulfilled fast enough to make the pajmients on those con- 
tracts. Now there is question of whether they are leally the kinds 
of defense systems that we need and this, that and the other. 

Meanwhile, important things like education are given a second 
or third or fourth priority and sometimes, I think, even no priority 
at all. 

The problem that I see, unless there is a great leader to champi- 
on education, and quite honestly, like everybody eise J really hoped 
that the President was sincere in his statement that he wanted to 
be the education president, but it does not seem to be forthcoming 
so far. 

Unless there is a great leader like that that will champion educa- 
tion, it is going to be up to the public to create a groundswell that 
will create that pressure on the body politic that will force them to 
take the actions they need to take to implement some of these ac- 
tions that we know would correct a lot of these pr'*blei.is. 

The only other way— and on the Federal level ^ ou cannot do it 
but on the local level you can — is to create initiatives that will 
create thatpressui j to act. 

In the state of California, when the people got irritated at the 
property tax, they went out and passed Proposition Thirteen. And 
even though the body politic was moved by the public groundswell, 
they moved too slowly and the people did it for themselves through 
initiative. They did what the legislators should have done earlier. 

On the Federal level it is a little more difficult to do that. You 
cannot do it by initiative, but you certainly can do it by public 
groundswell 

I thought when the report "Nation at Risk" came out that there 
would be that groundswell, because we are talking about the young 
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people of this country, not only the poor and not only the minori- 
ties. V/e are talking about all 

If you look at all the statistics that are provided for us here all 
the time, we are behind other great nations in education, some 
that are soiled enemies, as some people like to put it. I do not 
really believe we have that many enemies. 

One thing that wa$ mentioned here is the testing. The testing is 
what it results in. I have always been a proponent of testing at 
much earlier ages to find out what that learning deficiency is in 
that student, not in the twelfth grade when he is getting ready to 
graduate, but in the second and third and fourth grades, when he 
is still in the formative years where if you determine what his 
learning disability is or what his learning deficiency is you can put 
hma in an intensive learning mode so that he can correct that by 
the time he gets to the twelfth grade so that he is on a level with 
everj'body else graduating. 

We are graduating functionally illiterate people today from high 
schools. The Army spent millions of dollars taking their recruits, 
who are required to be high school graduates now, training them to 
read at a ninth grade reading level— ninth grade, not twelfth 
grade, ninth grade reading level. 

Now, that is a crime. When is the general public going to get so 
mad at the fact that their kids, although they are paying taxes are 
not being educated to the extent that they should be educated?' 

I thmk we have got to get out there, and those of us that are 
leaders in Congress and elected officials and those in the education- 
al field of minorities and nonmi,^orities ought to get out there and 
start educating the public that they orght to start getting mad at 
their officials and watching the way they vote and voting them out 
of office. 

Mr. Edley, Congressman, I could not agree with you more. I 
mean, I think that— we keep talking about the benighted city of 
Chelsea and its terrible schools, but the fact of the matter is that 
the president ought to go to Chelsea and tell those people that they 
deserve, tn?t. their children deserve an education every bit as good 
as the children at Kennebunkport, Maine. 

Then OERI oujght to be there with information to tell people in 
Chelsea, ' Here is how you could do it. Now, you ought to elect 
people who will embrace this program, who will embrace this prin- 
ciple about educational opportunity, and if you have officials who 
will not embrace it you ought to vote \'he scoundrels out." 

That is my point about linking the information to implementa- 
tion. Now, it may be that the difficulty with ''A Nation at Risk" is 
that It is a story about the Nation and it is a challenge for the 
Nation, but education, like politics is local. It may be that where 
the rubber meets the road m terms of moving ahead with educa- 
tion IS a question of local community political will and local com- 
munity information about how to move forwarc. 

So the only other footnote that I want to add is that it may be 
that the way in which the networking and the way in which the 
mformation has to be disseminated by OERI is to focus on particu- 
lar communities as kind of targets of opportunity. 

At the risk of mentiox.ing HUD in these days and times, it is the 
notion of a UDAG strategy, finding places where you can Ueploy 
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resources and galvanize public and private initiative for improve- 
ment rather than sitting back and just looking at the broad picture 
and getting broad descriptions of what needs to be done. It is focus- 
ing on solvable problems and in that way building a groundswell 
of 

Mr. Martinez. Focusing and targeting is the key. 
Chairman Owens. We are going to have to recess again tor ten 
minutes, and then Mr. Marti ez can continue. Mr. Payne will also. 
[A brief recess was taken.] 
Chairman Owens. Mr. Martinez. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. There is another area 
that I would like to cover. 

The Job Corps mentioned how effective that program is and a lot 
of other programs, how effective they are, and that there are prob- 
lems with them. 

Yes, there are usually problems, administrative problems, with 
almost all of the programs. Some have to be worked out, and there 
are differences in programs from area to area. Some are much 
more successful than others. There, again, it is how it is adminis- 
tered that matters. 

I find there is a common problem to all programs, no matter how 
successful they are. That is their inability to reach the eligible pop- 
ulation. That comes from underfunding, and that comes because 
people who love to get up and make speeches and wave the flag 
and say, you know, how they are committed to this and that and 
the other, and especially to education, are not really that commit- 
ted and are not going to be until the public makes them. 

The thing that I find worse than that is the fact that sometimes 
in Washington here politicians, whether it is the administration or 
Congress, many times hide behind the autonomy or local control, 
the autonomy of a local school board and local control. 

Now, in the statement that Congress declared it said, "to provide 
leadership in the conduct and support of scientific inquiry in the 
educational process." 

I would take that to mean also to conduct— to provide leadership 
as a result of that. You know, what is the good of providing leader- 
ship in that if you do not provide leadership as a result of that? 

To then say "^ve guidance to/' and especially thrcagh providing 
that network of information to all the schools. You know, we have 
done it in instances in a bilingual situation, and through court 
action. In Lau vs. the City and County of San Francisco, we deter- 
mined that young people, if they have a language barrier, have a 
right to have that language barrier overcome by instruction to the 
point that they can get an adequate education. 

I do not think we have fulfilled that to the degree we need to 
because even in the bilingual funding too little reaches the <^ligible 
population. We have people that are very down on that kind of a 
program, and I do not understand why. They say, well, they look at 
people and maybe, myself. I am a good example of it. 

I spoke Spanish before T spoke English going into kindergarten. 
There were no bilingua^ ^.rograms at the time, although there was 
a program which I consider was a misnomer, because it probably 
was the first bilingual instruction program without a bilingup^ 
teacher. They called it speech jorrection class. 
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[Laughter.] 

J guess it did some good, but I will tell >ou, in those primary 
years that are so important I struggled. I struggled very hard. A lot 
of my young student friends in school did not make it. They strug- 
gled and they failed and they dropped out. 

You know, you learn English, but you can learn a playground 
English or an academic English. Most of my fellow students were 
learning playground English, not an academic English. If they 
learned the academic English it was through efforts on the part of 
the parents. 

Earlier the responsibility of the parents was mentioned. This is 
what I would like each of you to respond to, because I find it is 
incongruous of us to cay that the responsibility is with the family 
when we know that in many instances single family homes, people 
from low socioeconomic background, regardless of what ethnic 
background they con?.e from, usually have a situation where it is 
not really conducive to the child going to school, to be able to be 
comfortable there, and to do what needs to be done and encouraged 
at home because the family life is in turmoil. 
I remember meeting a young man in Job Corps. I said to him, 

Oh, you are a high school dropout.** He was in Job Corps complet- 
ing his high school diploma so he could join the Marine Corps and 
go into a specialized training that he had signed a contract for. He 
would probably come out of the Marine Corps with the ability to 
provide a substantial living for himself. 
He said, "No, I am not a dropout." I looked at him and I said, 

You did not finish high school, did you?" 

He ^id, "No, but I am not a dropout." I said, "What do yoa 
mean? He said, "I am a force out." I said, "What do you mean by 
a force out?" 

He said, "My environment forced me out, my family life, the 
teachers in the school who did not have patience with me, my envi- 
ronment in the neighborhood where we had people that were 
trying to pull me into drugs and this and that and the other— my 
environment forced me out." 

That is really true of almost every dropout. They are force outs. 
They are not dropouts. We ought to change that terminology of 
dropout" to "force out," because it is our lack of responsibility in 
those areas that is actually causing these young people to fall out. 

What I would like you to respond to is the responsibility of a 
school when there is not that responsibility in the home. 

Chairman Owens. Dr. Jaynes? 

Mr. Jaynes. Well, I think that, in fact, much of the research lit- 
erature that occurred in the 1960s and some into the 1970s ab- 
solved schools of responsibility for teaching. It is much to the same 
effect as you say, well, students come from poor backgrounds or 
have other kinds of disadvantages and schools say, "Well, we 
cannot— there is not much we can do about it because it t£,kes a 
good family background to be able to learn." 

We, in fact, know that that is not necessarily the case. It may 
take different teaching methods and a different kind of commit- 
ment rrom the teachers and the other individuals in olved in the 
schools to do so. 
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In one sense I certainly would have an easier job if the dean 
came to me and said, **Gerald, when you are teaching microeco- 
nomics you do not have to worry about any of the students who did 
not get a *C' or better in calculus, because they just do not have the 
right background and you are absolved from having to go that 
extra effort to make sure that they learn some economics before 
you let them out of that class." 

I think that is much of what we have done. I have spent a lot of 
time in schools in various capacities; that is, in actual schools 
where children were attending, and you often hear teachers 
making precisely these kinds of statements. 

The same point about the earlier question that Chairman Owens 
had asked about, is there a consensus about black children and, for 
that matter, hispanic children being abb to learn in the academic 
community or in the research community. 

I thinl- that there is a reasonable consensus in the research com- 
munity, but there is not among teachers themselves. That is where 
the bigger problem is. If we had that turned around the opposite 
we would have obviously a lot less problem, but it is not simply a 
case of students who come from poor backgrounds. It is an appall- 
ing situation in many cases. 

I have a little story that just illustrates precisely how difficult a 
problem that is. I have a Jewish friend who was— I was looking for 
a place, my son wanted to transfer to a different high school in the 
city of New Haven, Connecticut, and we were talking about what 
school he ought to go to. 

I had this Jewish friend who had a son who was a livtle older 
who I knew well. He had gone to a particular school and be was 
raving about the counselor in this school, who weus an eldorly 
Jewish woman, and how great a job she had done and I should 
send my child to this school, so I in fact did so. 

This particular school has tracking and you have to take an ex- 
amination to get into the better classes, so my son is over there, 
unfortunately alone, and he goes in to take the examination. This 
same counselor who had been so strongly recommended to me >yas 
the one who was taking charge of this.. She did not know anything 
about him. He was just a black kid who walked in and was going to 
take the examination. 

He passed the exam. He passed it rather high. When my wife 
walked in the counselor was making him retake it. 

Now, in this day and age when you talk about affirmative action 
and quotas for blacks you would think from listening from the 
common story that they would be bending over backward trying to 
get blacks into these higher tracked courses. She was, in fact, sit- 
ting in the school posing as a very strong obstacle to that, simply 
because this woman could not believe that a black child could score 
t'lat high. 

I think that this is a common occurrence throughout. 

Mr. Martinez. You are absolutely right. In the movie— I do not 
know if you saw ^t— "Stand and Deliver," Jaime Escalante, a very 
dedicated teacher, took a group of young students and taught them 
advanced calculus for college credit, and then they had to take a 
test to qualify for the credit. 
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They took the test. Fourteen students had taken the class and 
fourteen students passed-passed high. Well, the automatic expres- 
sion was Not m tnis school, not with these kinus of students." 
Thw couldn't have done it— they had to cheat. 

They accused them of cheating. Two of them stood firm, "Hev 
we didn t cheat We took i. honestly. We are not going to retake 
It, but twelve decided to retake it. 

The twelve took and they passed again even higher than they did 
the first time, with close scrutiny, which proved beyond a shadow 
ot a doubt that initially all fourteen passed without cheating. 

It was simply the idea, as you just stated, "Not from this school, 
notthese kind.T of students." They could not have done it. 

That IS a pr« blem that we have. I have a daughter that had a 
very much simuar experience. He. counselor told her— she wanted 
an academic course, she wanted college courses when she entered 
nign school. 

^^-?".xT^® counselor was, "No, no, you want 
homemaking She said, "No, I want to go to college." He said. 
You probably don t have the grade level to go to college." 
bhe said. Why, have you looked at my transcript from my inter- 
m^jate and elementary school?" "No." "Then how do you know I 

Well, she had a very high grade level for those. Then, the next 
thing, he said. Well, even if you did have the grade level your par- 
ents probably could not afford to send you to school." 

You know, this is an attitude, you are right. This is where we 
ought to be working to change those attitudes. This is where it 
takes national leadership and national policy, loud statements and 
especially from the President of the United States. 

Mr. Jaynes. The attitudes extend to the students, as well You 
have to keep that in mind. 

• ^TT® achieving students in a totally black school 
m Wew Haven also at about the same time. She is a very dedicated 
actually a brilliant teacher. She worked miracles with her particu- 
lar class. She raised grade averages, like, two or three— she had 
students who went from fourth grade reading levels to tenth erade 
in 01.. 5 year, but it took a lot out of her. 

Very early in the year, when she was really just bearing down 
hard on these stucents, making them work, the students looked at 

* °^o^^^ °f said, "Mrs. Jaynes, why are you so 
stupid? Our parents, all the other teachers and the counselors 
know that we car.not learn. Why is it taking you so long'" 

. Mr. Martinez. Exactly. One last thing. There is what I consider 
is t f pervasive attitude that exists in this country today in 
that they feel that too many grants were given out to people that 
were undeserving, P.id so that there has to be a change and that in 
order Iot anyone to qualify for a grant of any kind they ought to do 
some kind of sennce, military or voluntary or civil service 

What do you think would happen ac fai as participation in the 
minority communities if they said to them, "Look, before you set 

any help m furthering your education " 

Let me prefacp. that by saying, [n my own opinion, I think we 



have a mandatory K through 12 system and it should be K through 
four years of college, really. That should be mandatory, because 
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today, with technologies that are developing and the higher educa- 
tion that is needed to provide any kind of a decent standard of 
'.sring for yourself and your family if you get married, you need 
that higher education. It should be all the way through. 

Given that we have got a long way to go before we ever realize 
that, what do you think would happen among the minority commu- 
nities if you 8aid to them, "You nave got to do four years of mili- 
tary or community civil service before you get one dime for any 
college education. 

Chairman Owens. Two years. 

Mr. Martinez. IVo years? 

Chairman Owens. Yes, they are proposing two y*>ars. 
Mr. Martinez. Two years. 

Mr. Jaynes. I,; in fact, did my college education exactly that way 
and therefore, hav'ng gone through that particular route, I do not 
think it would be at all a very fair one. In some sense it is a penal- 
ty. 

It also, in a sense, wastes national resources to say that every 
student who cannot afford to continue higher education at the age 
of seventeen or eighteen should be forced to do two years of service 
in the armed forces before they can continue to do so. 

Now, for some students that probably would be a good idea. So, 
as an overall compulsory type program I think I would not approve 
of it. 

Mr. Martinez. Do you think there would be a gre jjarticipat' ^n 
by the minority communities or they would jus* je discouraged. 
They would just say, "I am not ** 

Mr. Jaynes. Fii-st of all, we already have ^ather high participa- 
tion in the armed services from minorities and I think that this 
probably would increase that participation Uvel, so, yes, there 
would l>e higher participation but that does not i.ecessarily make it 
a good one. 

Second, there would be higher participation and it might not still 
reach the segments of the population where it is most needed. 

Mr. Martinez. That is the fear that i have, that it would not 
reach the really, truly needy. 

Mr. Jaynes. Because one would presune that the military would 
have some say in who was getting in still under such a program, as 
well. 

Mr. Martinez. Dr. ReeH? 

Mr. Reed. Yes, I would agree that it would have higher participa- 
tion, but 1 think that it would really kind of have a disruptive 
effect on the way that education has been perceived in society. 

Most people believe that society has a responsibility lO provide 
education for its citizens, not just for its citizens* sake but for the 
country's sake. 

The purpose of education is to train people to take their places in 
society to better society and themselves. It would have a disruptive 
iniluence on the perception of what the education is, in addition to 
having, I think, several kinds of negative effects in the black com- 
munity because it begins to divide the country even further into of- 
flcial naves and have-nots. 

Mr. Maftinez. I think you are absolutely right. One of the 
things that we know fo: a fact— the statistics have proved it ove 
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and over again— that lack of education leads to a lot of other social 
problems that we have to pay greater costs to. 
^ The cost of incarceration is a lot greater than the cost of educa- 
tion, and it is a lot easier to educate and motivate than to incarcer- 
ate. That ought to be somebody's byword, but it is not. 

Chairman Owens. Thank ycu. Mr. Payne was delayed and ve- 
gretted the fact that he would not have a chance to question the 
panel. He said that he was very impressed with your presentations 
and wanted me to note that we very seldom get a panel of this 
qualily and he appreciated your beiner here. 

Mr. Ballenger. 

Mr. Ballenger. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. If I may apologize to 
you gentlemen for being late, I have with me a member of the Brit- 
ish Parliament and we were trying to show him how this place op- 
erates, and so obviously I missed the beginning of this meeting. 

I have just heard a little bit of the discussion. As a representa- 
tive from a more rural district, in the largest town in my district is 
prd)ably forty thousand. I wanted to point out that we have the 
same problems, but not to the extent. 

The unemployment in western North Carolina is around three 
percent. We cannot afford dropouts. We need to do everything we 
can to keep students in school because we need educated students 
to enter the workforce. I guess it was in Brooklyn where the gentle- 
man went to 8 class of students and said, "Look, I will guarantee 
you that if you will finish school I will pay for your college educa- 
tion.** 

We have four commurcy colleges in niy dibtrict doing the same 
thing. We have persuadeJ industry to come in and put $500, $1,000 
in per student and promise the students that if they graduate from 
high school, the funds will be available to attend a local commc*ii- 
ty college, we focus on students who are not likaly to make it; in 
other words, students that have fai ly problems, maybe a single 
mother, no income, no desire for higher education, no likelihood of 
getting higher education. 

I am a businessman. In our area we are very selfish about it. We 
cannot afford to have dropouts because we need educated workers, 
^"e nee^ these kids to finish school so they can go to work at the 
numerc . plants and companies in western North Carolina. 

I have often wondered why unemployed youth in Brooklyn or 
Washington, D.C. would not travel to locations where jobs are 
available. 

For instance, I am on a study committee that has gone down to 
Miami. We have got 187 Or^ illegal Nicaraguans in Miami. I said 
that if these people could speak English we might be able to find 
them a job in North Carolina 

I f '>uld probably take twenty-five thousand of them to western 
North Carolina, to my district, and give them a job tomorrow. 

I realize that you are focusing on big city problems and so forth 
and I want to point out that we have some of the same problems in 
our area. ! gypss because of the lack of density we are more able to 
face the problem. 

Has anybody followed up on the program started in tiew York? 

Chairman Owens. You are mentioning the '1 Have a Dream" 
program. It was ^aunched in Harlem by one gentleman. Now there 
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is the "I Have a Dream Foundation" and there are quite a number 
of schools that are in a similar program with a particular busines- 
sperson being responsible for each school. 
Yes, it has been followed up. 

Mr. Ballenger. That is the program that we picked up. I giiess 
we are just copying it. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reed. I just would like to quic*. ^dy that what you are sug- 
gesting has happened in the past. Aix A fifty or sixty years ago— 
let's say, seventy or eighty years ago — three-fourths of black Amer- 
icans lived in the rural. It was not too many decades after that 
when three-fourths lived in urban areas and they went primarily 
for jobs. 

So it is not to say that — so this has happened. Now, maybe we 
are talking about pockets of instance, but when it was a monumen- 
tal shift it did occur. So it is not to say that people will not go 
where the jobs are, because we had several generations of shift 
from the rural areas where the boll weevil had done in the cotton 
crops, so we have had that to occur. 

I just wanted to make that point right here. 

Mr. Edley. I had three brief points. One is that I was very heart- 
ened to hear your story about western North Carolina. During the 
presidential campaign I had occasion to travel quite a bit around 
the country. I was issues director for Mike Dukakis. 

I can recall three rural communities in particular in which in 
meeting with teachers we heard the teachers complain that com- 
munity leaders would not support inc -"eased investment in educa- 
tion l>ecause the experience had been that when we put more 
money into training our students and raising their expectations 
and theii ipirations they leave— the brain drain from rural Amer- 
ica. These teachers obviously expressed quite a bit of frustration 
with that. 

So your counterexample I Lope, is a model, not an isolated '^ne. 

The second is that, to echo what Professor Reed wa.: sa: ig, 
while we have experienced these periods of migration people 
look for jobs elsewhere when they hear of opportunities, I share 
your sense that as of now the mobility of the underclass is quite a 
bit lower than it has been in some other periods in our history, and 
the so-called mismatch of where the jobs are to where the people 
are and what the skills are that the people have is one of the most 
important challenges, policy challenges, in addressing the needs of 
the underclass. 

The key point that I want to make for purposes of this subcom- 
mittee is that in appreciating the causes for dropouts, or "push 
outs," as perhaps Mr. Martinez would say, and the reasons for low 
expectations and aspira^^ions, part of it is, as Professor Jaynes said, 
the question of the promise of economic opportunity. 

What are the possibilities that students see when they are in 
ninth grade or in eleventh grade out there? If there can be a better 
way to hold out for them the promise of real economic success if 
only they will stick with it, then the possibility of making the edu- 
cation process a better one will be greatly enhanced, and I think 
OERI can help illuminate for school districts the successful models 
around *^he country of forging partn rships between local business- 
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es and school districts, so that the transition from school to work is 
a smooth one. 

If that transition is a smooth one and people see that there is a 
way to get from high school into a good paying job, whether there 
js an apprenticeship program involved or whether there is some 
kmd of a Big Brother program involved or whatever, then that will 
work. 

The third thing I wanted to say is that this I Have a Dream pro- 
gram that Eugene Lang started— Eugene Lang is a dear friend of 
mine and I have heard a lot about this program over the years- 
stands for me as an example of what a single idea can do if it is 
combined with entrepreneurial energy from only a few people. 

What Gene Lang was able to do, starting with his own elementa- 
ry school and then going around and proselytizing and getting 
other people of good community spirit to do similar things in their 
areas, strikes me as one of the most hopeful things that we have 
seen on the educational front in many p year. 

Government can assist people like Gene Lang, not by displacing 
them, not by necessarily saying that any idea needs to be in the 
foirn of a tax credit rather thr.n in the form of private Initiative 
and entrepreneurial energy and grass roots leadership, but rather 
can assist leople like Gene Lang by noting what they are doing 
and encour ging it and helping in the proselytizing and explaming 
to other communities what the possibilities for change and progress 
realiy are. 

Mr. Bajjlenger. If I might add one more comment and then I 
will shut up. Because of the community college system in North 
Carolina, which is heavily underwritten by state government, you 
can go to our community college for $60 a quarter. 

In other words, when I put $500 in the bank for a sixth grader I 
can guarantee the student four years of college because the com- 
munity college system is inexpensive. 

If the student gets another scholarship somewhere else, then the 
money is still sitting there for the next student to use. 

We try to persuade business that each $500 put into the scholar- 
ship program will take care of one kid. But, the business must also 
make the commitment that it will U ke that kid, while he ^s still in 
grammar school and as he is in hign school, and bring h\Ti to the 
plant. You will how him what you are doing. You will ask him 
how his grades are and ask him how *'verything is going and kind 
of act like a big brother I guess it is the same sort of situation. 

It IS kind of strange, I guess, since most of the students that we 
talk to are not necessarily black, and of course my part of North 
Cai olma is not very heavily populated with blacks. Of course, the 
color of the studv^nt does not make any difference to .s. 

From the businessman's viewpoint, the fact is that we cannot 
Continue to expand our businesses or grow at all with an unem- 
ployment rate of less than three percent for the last two >ears. 

So anything we can do to increase the number of workers that 
we can find is obviously helping us and at the same time we are 
d*- ng, I guess, good for mankind through Mr. Lang's idea. I am 
sure he was mere idealistio than we are, but I hope we are accom- 
plishing the same thing. 

[Laughter.] 
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Mr. Reed. I guess I would also say that we are almost in the 
same situation in the country, not because of a high employment 
rate or a low unemployment rate, but the country cannot stand 
what is happening right now. 

The country cannot stand all of these push outs. The country 
cannot stand having the level cf education really not being acceler- 
ated. We need an acceleration in the degree of education of our 
youth. The country cannot stand it, not even to maintain where it 
is relative to the world's economy, let alone become, maybe, again 
the leader. 

So maybe ^he kinds of programs you have should be preached to 
other larger areas. 

Mr. Ballenger. I am preaching because I think it works. Our 
economic system, like yoa say — the Japanese are going to outdo us, 
everybody is going to outdo us because their education system is 
continuous, where in ours we are losing half of our people, twenty- 
five percent in some areas. 

We just cannot — not only is it socially unacceptable but economi 
cally it is unacceptable. I agree. 

"Chairman Owens. On that note, gentlemen, we will conclude this 
panel. I want to thank you again. Note that if you have any addi- 
tional information or reports to submit, the rf »rd of this heanng 
will be kept open for ten days. 

Some of my colleagues might want to forward some questions to 
you also to get ansv/^rs from you in writing. 

We appreciate yo?ir being here. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Edley. Thank you. 

Mr. Reed. Thank you. 

Mr. J^YNES. Thank you. 

Chairman Owens. Our next panel, very patient people, consists 
of Dr. Paul T. Hill, who is the co-author of "Educational Progress- 
Cities Mobilize to Imp. owe Their Schools;" Dr. Lee Etta Powell, the 
Superintendent of Schools from Cincinnati, Ohio; and Dr Robert 
Dentler of the University of Massacnusetts, Lexington, Massachu- 
setts. Please be seated. 

We have coies of your written testimony and your ent'*-e testi- 
mony will bv* entered into the record. We want you to summarize 
your remarks. We will not restrict you by time, but we like to leave 
maximum time for discussion. 

We will begin with Dr. Paul T. Hill. 

STATEMENT OF PAUL T. HILL, CO AI THOR, "EDlT.ATiONAL 
PROGRESS: CITIES MOBILIZE TO IMPROVE THEIR SCHOOLS" 

Mr. Hill. Mr. Chairman, I am Paul Hill, Senior Social Scientists 
at the RAND Corporation. I v»^ould like to talk rbout a study I com- 
plctf'd last year of six urban school districts that had changed the 
basic direction of their performance and it had impr -ed. 

This was a study funded by the McDonald Foundation. Its pur- 
pose was to find cities iliat had started to improve tKeir in ler city 
schools and to document the processes by which they did it, so that 
other cities that were interested in improvement could be given 
ideab about how to begin. Our secondary goa' was to help state and 
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national politicians and leaders see how they can help, or at least 
not hurt, locally initiated improvement. 

Our method was to seek nominations from a national panel of 
cities that had started to improve in some important respects, im- 
provement in attendance rates for children, test scores, return of 
the middle class to the schools, college attendance rates, curricu- 
lum and staff development, peace with the labor unions, tax levy 
support, all across the board. We were interested in any ways in 
which big c'ty school districts had started to improve. 

We winnowed down the list of about thirty cities nominated to 
have improved in some of these ways to six where there seemed to 
be the most comprehensive reform efforts underway, and we there- 
fore studied Atlanta, Cincinnati, Memphis, Miami, Pittsburgh and 
San Diego. 

About these six cities, we think there is ample warrant for think- 
ing that they have begun to improve. None of them, however, has 
come to the Doint where the leaders there think that it is satisfac- 
tory. They ai 3 all struggling. 

Further, there were other cities v/e might have included, but 
these, we think, gave us a good perspective in wh?', x 'as being done 
and what could be done. 

We published a report in March and then I supplied some copies 
to the committee. There are others available, as well. 

T^.v "^ cities we studied, about which I will tell you in a second, 
all f ' ced off in very bad shape in tLe v^rly 1980s. All of them had 
bad serious trouble with financing. Many had had repeated defeats 
in bond issues, serious dropout rata about forty percent in most 
cases, declining test scores, school board turbulence, racial unrest 
and the like. 

So, when we say / ^Sese cities had started to improve their 
performance we are saying something important, that a serious 
downward trend had been reversed. 

What we found in trying to understand how the civies g t started 
was that the process was profoundly local, that each city had cre- 
ated its own process and its own program. 

We concluded from this that there was no one cookbook, that 
there are some important threads and themes that we think 'that 
people in other cities ought to know about. 

Tlie most important one is that urban education is not a desper- 
ate situation. It is a very serious one, but progress can be made and 
has been made. The downward trend can be * versed. 

From what we say, the key to at leasi bt^ nning the process of 
improvement in urban education is local leaderbhio. There is a role 
for almost everybody to play, but big cities have the intellectual 
and financial and political re<;ources to star^ to improve their 
schoo's if they become determined to do so. 

The key that we found was that in the cities that we studied edu- 
cation had becorr<* the number one civic priority. It was the busi- 
ness of almost evei>body, the peak business o 'ganizatlons, the city 
fathers, the mayors and the educational establishment, to improve 
the schools. It became as important, for example, in Pittsburgh Z3 
redevelopment of the Golden Triangle or a^ it v/as in Cincinnati 
earlier to redevelop the physical aspects of the dov ntowr. Educa- 
tion became the number one problem. 
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Peoples' motive in erecting education to that level of importance 
was not just altruistic. It was a question of survival. Big city busi- 
ness and political leaders as well as educational leaders understoa' 
that high dropout rates and veiy low ability graduates of the 
schools were not going to be effective workers, but, second, that no 
city can be a pleasant place to live when there are large numbers 
of unoccupied and imemployable adults. So it was civic survival 
that motivated this effort. 

In effect, what happened in these cities is that education, which 
had for years been treated as a remote bureaucratic activity to be 
left to them, those guys whom we pay to run education — we, the 
politicians, the citizens and the like can sit back anu criticize, but 
it is not our problem. 

That trend was reversed and education once again became a 
community activity. The schools are the instruments whereby we 
educate our children. They are not just a bureaucratic entity like 
garbage collect i and so on that we sit remote from. 

The commitment that that generated on the part of everybody, 
business and political leaders as well as educators, was what ener- 
gized the improvement. 

In these cities the mark of the beginning of the improvement 
was when the city people created a citywidc strategy for improve- 
ment of the schools. In almost every bigc city todiy there are hun- 
dreds of small efforts initiated by the school system, by businesses 
and the like, to do smai' things in particular places. There are hun- 
dreds of little programs, be together they do not constitute a strat- 

What happened in the six cities we studied was that the local 
leadership decided ic* create a centralized strategy for improvem «it 
of the schools, and for the most part what that involved was to 
target attention on the schools where the children were having the 
worst time. 

The citywide improvement strategies were not Chiistmas trees 
where everybody got a little " it, but rather focused efforts to say, 
**We know there is a small number of high schools in tbb city and 
there are feeder elementary and junior high schools where the real 
problf ns of education are focused, and this is where we are going 
to put our energy." 

Now, I do not have the time to go into the details of the improve- 
ment efforts, but I svill even give away my book or sell it to those 
that want to buy it, but the point that is important is that in these 
cities no one believed they started off with a solution. Ii^^re was 
not a belief in a silver bullet, in a magic curriculum. 

Instead, what happened was that people understood that they 
had a serious, long-term problem to solve. They did not know how 
to solve it, but they believed that progress could be made. Everyone 
from the schCsOl superintendent to business leaders spent great 
deals of time over many years trying to find that solution, and they 
are still doing it. 

There is not a belief that this can be solved quickly, rather that 
it has to be address.3d over years and years and years o{ trial and 
error, and that therefore the bottom line we draw is that in the 
cities we studied there is a long way to go. There is real improve- 
ment made already. The r'uture is going to be rocky because there 
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will be disappointments. The problems of educating very disadvan- 
taged poor children are aot easy to solve and they are not getting 
any easier with the continued decline of poverty families. 

In many ways it is a continuing effort to find what is the best 
curriculum, what is the best approach now, understanding that It 
might not work so well in two years and you might have to find 
another one, bui the long-term commitment of the cities to solving 
those problems and not just ?..cing like it is an external problem to 
be solved by the school system is the key. 

[The prepared statement of Paul P. Hill follows:] 
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. 1 - 

During ch- 1^87-68 school year, Arthur Wise, Leslie Shapiro, ai.d I 
visited Atlanta, Cincinnati, Memphis, Miami, Pittsburgh, and San Diego, 
SIX cities fhat had reputedly started to improve their schools. They 
had reverspi decades -long declines marked by .a.-: levy defeats, teacher 
strikts, white flight, declining test scores, and soaring dropout rateo. 
All still have major problems to solve, but they have made a beginning. 
Our goal in studying these cities was to give leaders in othe- cities a 
place to start. My test mony today is based on that stutly, and th^ 
resulting RAND report » Educational Progrezjs: Six Cities Mobilize to 
Improve their Schools, which was published in March 1989. 

.Many big-city school systems are dead in the water, unable to 
improve their low test scores, high teacher ana student absenteeism, and 
near-50 percent dropout rates. But some cifes are making schools work 
for poor minority chila en. They are build ng strategies that marshal 
private and public resources, focus attentior on he neediest schools, 
and topple the bureaucratic barriers separating schools from the 
community. 

Local leadership, not state or teieral initiative, is the key. 
Urban school improvement requires a broad community effort, led by the 
the business and community groups that in another era redeveloped the 
downtown or rebuilt the city*s economic base. Coalitioi.s led by CEOs, 

.rcted officials, clergy, neighborhood and anti-poverty group 
representatives, and college presidents have started a revolution from 
above, uniting to make education the No. 1 civic priority. School 
boards, administrators, and teacher leaders still have important roles 
to play. But the days are gone when educational policy could K created 
solely m negotiations among the school uoard and Its employees. 

CoaMunity leaders* motives are practical. CEOs and local 
politicifjis know that dropouts and graduates of bad schools become 
inadequate employees, and th^t companies carnot recruit talented 
newcomers to work in a city that is blighted by sullen unemployable 
young adults. Clergy and neighborhood representatives see the human 
toll of educational failure every day. They know that education is too 
important to be left to a bureaucracy, it is th«. community's only hope 
for survxval. 
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Business contributes more than money. CEOs understand strategy- 
building and cor^sensus- forming processes as few school superintendents 
or school board mt.nbers do. In some of th« six cities, presidents of 
major national companies have put in the time requir^:^ to gam the trust 
of parents and educators, and hJvc personally led citywia*. strategic 
planning processes to rcfocus and restructure the schools. /iS strategic 
planners they know that failing institutions must abandon comfortable 
routines ard develop new services that meet their clients' needs. 

The problems of disadvantaged urban youth are profound ,^ and their 
solution requires a rethinking of the educational system, from preschool 
through young adulthood. Every c*ty is trying its own aoproac'i-- 
centralazed curricula school site planning, teacher reeducation, 
presi^yol education,^ college tuitioi guar.inte*is . All have promise but 
all are under constant review and refinement. Community leaders in the 
six cities are too sophisticated to belvev* in a quick *ix. Th / know 
that improvement will require many cycles of trial and error, and they 
expect o stay winh the effort for a long time. Because they are 
motivate 1 uy the importance of the problem rather than a beiicf in a 
specific solution, their commitment can survive setbacks. 

Business and civic leaders' patience does not extend to school 
officials who fail to uphold their ent* of the bargain Communit"» 
leaders are offering a negotiated agreement--sustained fin-incial 
support and collaborat.on in return for leaner, less bureaucratic, and 
more chilo-centered schools. They are not content to be milked for 
donations. Business leaders threatened to abandon a cojipact in Boston 
becau.ie the schools hadr. ' made prouised changes, the six cities we 
studied could face similar crises in the future. 

The process will ta^e many years Increases in federal and state 
funding and relief from reguli ->ns will eventually be needed. The 
federal gove.nmen*. .-an help b> ding research and dissemination 
efforts, so that civic activists m other cities can learn how 
coalitions are formed and held together In the long run the fcd-ral 
and st& e governments should consider waiv.ng program re^^ulations if 
they interfere with local ly-creatod improvement strategies. But most 
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bi^ cities already have the potential leadership, ideas, ^ and func:> 
needed tor a start. 

Once cities learn now to make good schools m bad neighborhoods, 
"choice" plans and radical decentralization will be poss Sle. But as 
Owen Butler of Procter and Garao^* has said, better schools will not just 
appear,^ comrauni^-i'^s must create them. Waiting for an easi:r solution to 
appear will only waste the lives of another generation of ^ren. 
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Chairman Owens. Thank you. Dr. Powell, Lee Etta Pov ell. 

STATEMENT OF LEE ETTA POWELL, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Ms. Powell. Mr. Chairman, I welcome this opportunity to testify 
before you today regarding the uses of educational research and in- 
formation sharing to improve the Cincinnati Public Schools. 

I will describe just a few biief characteristics of our school dis- 
trict. We serve 52,000 students in eighty-two schools. A large per- 
centage of our students are poor. They h^ve families with an 
income LjIow the poverty line. Fifty percent of our students are on 
free or rer^uced price meals< 

Our culturally diver&e population is particularly reflected in an 
enrollment of approximately sixty percent black students, forty 
percent white and in that white population we have a large per- 
centage of Appalachian students. In summary, we have a signifi- 
cant at-risk popula ion. 

I need to speak a little bit about our school board, because it is a 
fiscally independent school board. We have prior to 1980 gone 
through a decade of inability to pass lax levies. The.e has been 
more success since 1980. That gives a sense of what the fiscal pic- 
ture has been. 

Also, in our last act by the legislature for this current biennium 
the funding of the urban school districts, the eight urban school 
districts in Ohio, was certainly not equal or even equitable to the 
kind of funding that w3 found that the suburban and rural dis- 
tricts we.p able to attain, so subsequently this continues to be an 
ongoing struggle that the urban school d.. tricts have bounded to- 
gether to try to address, to make sure that there is greater equity 
in funding in the next biennium. We obviously then experienced 
many of the conditions prevalent in other urban school districts. 

Given our fiscal picture, then I think it is very clear that there 
is very little money that we have for the kind of research and de- 
velopment that any corporation would have, and yet in Cincinnati 
we are among the ten largest employers in the city, a city that is 
the home of a number of corporations, the headquarters for a 
number of corporations. 

If you looked at my colleagues, they do a lot, as was stated earli- 
er, in R&D. We have veiy little of that, so subsequently OERI is 
very, very important to a school district such as ours. 

However, we have moved forward to aggressively a ldress the 
problei*is before us and we have done that in the tradit onal ways 
but, more importantly, one of tne newer ways is the involvement of 
bu.^iness. 

In 1987 we organized what we called the Cincinnati Youth Col- 
laborative. The purpose of that collaborative was to reduce the 
uropoiit rate, improve student performance and provide, last of all,^ 
college scholarship funding for our students. 

We really determined that we needed more than just business 
and education working together That would not solve the problems 
of our youth. 

What we determined v/as that we needed what we call a compre- 
hensive collaborative. A comprehensive collaborative is one which 
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brings together those people -<*ore^ man services in the 
community so that the needs of tain*., can be addressed, as well 
as the educational needs of students. 

We determined as we looked at our own study of our dropouts 
that not only was it just education, but health, nutrition, medical 
care, recreation, employment, housing and education were all fac- 
tors tnat were roally causing our students to not be successful in 
school. 

Subsequently our collaborative is attempting to attack all of 
those problems. That frees me up as an educator to focus on educa- 
tion and rIIows the c'her members of the collaborative to deal with 
the areas in which they have the greatest expertise. 

Now, obviously the concept of collaborative is pervasive across 
the country. I think there are about twelve to fifteen cities that are 
doing the same thing. Here, I see, is a strong role for OERI. 

OERI had wanted to become involved through the Urbar Super- 
intent'ents' Network, but with the whole issues of fundmg, et 
cetera, they just did not have the resi. .rces to be able to get in on 
the front of thie effort to provide the research that I think is cru- 
f^' ^ to determine really what are these collaborative efforts doing 
kx.id what lasting effect will they have on urban education to help 
us to reach the goals that we are ail seeking. 

One other thing that it is important for you to know about Cin- 
cinnati is that we are the only school district in the United States 
that has an out-of-court desegregation settlement agreement, which 
allows us to determine how we will desegregate our schools consist- 
ent with the standard that was determined by the Federal judge. 

We have determined, then, that we are doing this through open 
enrollment, limited pairing of schools but, more importantly, by of- 
fering a variety of alternative programs or alternative schools. 

By offering alternative programs we have been able to maintain 
our middle class black as well as middle class white population, 
reduce white flight from the city, but also provide quality educa- 
tion. 

Except for two schools, our School for u.e Creative and Perform- 
ing Arts and an academic high school, there is no criteria for ad- 
mission into our alternative programs, some of which are Montes- 
sori schools and K-6 schools after the Paideia approach. Mortimer 
Adler's lesearch is being used for that program. There are foreign 
language programs in which a student can enter a foreign lan- 
guage program at kindergarten and take that language through 
twelve years. In fact, two of our valedic^'>-ians in 1989 had had 
twelve years of a foreign language. 

The point, though, that is important ^hat without an entrance 
criteria for these programs we are seeking to prove that children, 
all children, can learn— poor children, minority children, black 
children, Appalachian children, children from single family homes. 

We also find that as look at our data from our schools the 
students who go into alternative proejrams tend to score better on 
standardized tests than the students who go into the traditional 
neighborhood schools. That revealed to us right away that we had 
a double standard in our district— a^<^er native schools, because par- 
ents are sort of school oriented, we^e getting one experience. Subse- 
quently through our school board and other efforts we are putting 
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forth a lot of effort into our neighborhood schools, which brings me 
now to some of the uses of research to improve the neighborhood 
schools* 

Obviously there is a lot of research in early childhood education 
and in those schools we are taking advantage of that research to 
provide more early childhood programs and all-day kindexgarten. 
In fact, in fifty-six of our sixty-one elementary schools we have 
gone to all-day kindergarten, only half of which is funded by the 
state 

NASBE also a couple of years ago had a panel on early childhood 
education in which they really did a lot— th^y commissioned a 
number of papers, did the research and came up with some great 
recommendations for early childhood education, some of which we 
are implementing. 

Again, here was a role for OERI which had something of a pe- 
ripheral role, but I woald have liked to have seen them have a 
more definitive role because it was through their efforts that we 
get the dissemination out to all districts across the country. 

There has been a lot of resea ^h on middle schools, and again 
looking at that research as well 5 what we know about the needs 
of urban youth now for having a significant adul* '-^ influence a 
child's experiences in school has led us to seeking froii. 'he commu- 
nity mentors and tutors and we have determined through our own 
study that those students who have a person working with them, 
those students tend to stay in school. They perform better. They 
graduate and then many of them go on to college. 

So successful were we in ore of our high schools, Aiken High 
School in paiticular, that had ds a partner in education the Gener- 
al Electric Company, that that company granted that school $1 mil- 
lion payable ove^ the next several years to expand that mentoring 
prc^am. 

Dropout prev<*ntion is on the minds and is one of the foremost 
efforts of all of our urban school districts, but we also know from 
the research hat students tend to start dropping out in elementary 
school^ not in secondary school, and we have dett -mined that 
unless we have caught the youngster by grade three the ances of 
dropping out will be pretty profound. 

We have also deterrrilned from the research that reading is the 
key. We have then developed, again with the use of the research, a 
new K-12 unified reading/communication arts program in the Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools which we implemented last year for the first 
time. 

I might add that I went to Cincinnati in 1986, October of 1986, 
from a suburban school district, so my experiences in the city are 
extraordinarily different from my prior experiences, but I am also 
finding that we can bring to bear the fact that a cohesive program 
is the key to helping youngsters be successful early on, irrespective 
of the family background, and that if we capture that youngster 
early on and help that student feel successful, have someone with 
whom he or she can relate and deal with the self esteem and social 
skills, that we will reduce the number of dropouts. 

The other thing we learned as we were working with our young- 
sters in reading that our parents said to us was that '1 don't do too 
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well. I dropped out of school and I can't help my youngster, so will 
you help me also?'' 

We are now finding, then, that in some of our elementary schools 
we are beginning to place adult basic education or GED classes in 
the elementary school and in one of our pilot programs we have it 
in the elementary school with the youngsters so that the parents 
go to school with the kids and then, by their improving their skills, 
they feel that they can now work effectively with thei. youngsters 
and also encourage their child to stay in school. 

Again, there would certainly be a good arena for some research 
around this whole issue, because I know that in my own experi- 
ence, and I have been following this for many, many years, we 
really have not done a lot in that regard. 

Again, I would just summarize by saying that there are two ways 
of looking at helping our youngsters m urban schools and those are 
the in-school efforts and the out-of-school efforts. 

I would like to close by saying that we seek resources from any- 
place where they are available. We have a dropout demonstration 
project that is funded partially by the Department of Labor. We 
have another alternative high school for at-risk students who we 
are recovering from dropout status or moving them in if they are 
at risk. Again, that is funded by the Department of Labor. 

In my own experience I also know that there are other agencies 
that are working on educational issues. Congress, for example, au- 
thorized OTA to convene a panel on adolescent health which has 
great implications for what happens to youngsters in school. 

If I suppose I had my ''druthers" it would allow OERI to h we an 
umbrella status over any initiatives that impact on educrion to 
come > on the research end so that we can assure the captu-ing in 
one single place of ail of these initiatives that support edu:ation 
and then those of us who are practitioners in the field would only 
have one place that we can go for information, for replication 
projects, et cetera. 

Lastly, I mentioned earlier that there is an Urban Superintend- 
ents' Network that is convened regularly by OERI, and we do 
share information, but because some of the programs and initia- 
tives that are established across the country tend to be parochial in 
nature, they do not often have a research basis for them, so it is 
sometimes difficult to replicate something that ha'^ not been formu- 
lated in a way that would lend itself to easy duplication with per- 
haps some modification. 

Again, thank you for this opportunity. 

[The prepared statement of Lee Etta Powell follows:) 
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TESTIMONY . Subcor Ittee on Select Education Cooalttee on Edacation And Labor 
U. House of Representatives 
The Ka/burn House Office Bu'ldlng 
Roota 2259 
Washington, DC 
Septesber 14, 1989 



I ao Lee Etta Powell, Ed.D. , Superintendent of the Cincinnati, Ohlo,^ Public 
School District. I respectfully welcoae the opportunity to testify before you today 
regarding the uses of educational research and information sharing to Improve the 
Cincinnati Public Schools. 

A brief description o' our school district ^Ul further your understanding of 
the programoatlc eaphwls I will describe Ijter. Cincinnati Is located In 
Southwestern Ohio with Kentucky and Indiana as Us bordering neighbors. The city 
h«8 an area of 90 square niles. The school district serves 52.000 students In 
eighty-two schools.' Our culturally diverse population is 60. M percent black and 
38.18 percent white, a large percentage of who-a are Appalachian. Many of our 
ctudents live in single parent households, ana about fifty percent qualify for free 
or reduced price breakfast and lunch. We have j significant "at risk" population. 

Our seven member, fiscally Independent school board Is elected at large Forty 
percent of our revenue Is derived from local sources t* our* the Issuance of tax 
levies. The Cincinnati schools experience many of the c ^^Itions prevalent In urban 
school districts. Some of these Include Halted fiscal resources, depressed 
achievement levels, high dropout rate (8.9 percent in June, 1989) and low post 
secondary gchool enrollment (40 percent In June, 1989). Through local reform 
efforts, restructuring the Ustrlct, prograa Improvements and tremendous support 
fron the community we ar« aggressively addressing these conditioner Through the 
Chamber of Commerce we have an outstanding Partner In Education Program linking each 
school with t business. In 1987 the Cincinnati Youth CollcboratWe was formed to 
specifically address the dropout rate. Improve student performance, and provide last 
dollar college scholarship funding. The CollaboratWe's founding Co-Chalrs: J. 
Kenneth Blackwell, former Vice Mayor, Cincinnati City Council; John Pepper, 
President, Procter i Gamble Company, and Le^ Etta Powell. Superintendent of Schools; 
organized this comprehensive collaborati^. .der the theoe "United For Youth." It 
brings together the efforts and resources of all youth serving agencies In the 
co-wmnlty co collectively respond to th^ needs of children and youth to enable them 
to reach their full potential. Documentation on the development and progress of the 
Collaborative and linkages with similar groups for the dissemination of Information 
has been provided through the Ford Foundation and National All*jnce of Business. 

Cincinnati enjoys t^e distinction of being the only school district In the 
country with an out of court desegregation settlement agreement which allows the 
¥chool district to determine thf method to desegregate the schools to meet the 
standard set oy the Judge of the . S. District Court, Southern District of Ohio. 
The district hcs chosen to use alternative schools (Magnet), open enrollment and 
school pairings to achieve this standard. As a result, parents and students have 
both quality and choice In the selection of schools. Thro. ^ "i^e open cirollment 
policy a parent may select any ;ch -ol where the child's enrollment will help reduce 
racial Isolation. Through altrrautlve (Magnet) schools p^.rents have a choice of 
over twenty-eight programs In ov '♦O locations. These programs represent a focus 
In a particular content ar»' a specialized siethod of Instruction such as 

Hontessorl. 
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Meeting the unique needs of an urban population and ceetlng desegregation 
guidelines with a detenalnatlon to provide quallry educational prograas call for a 
constant search for programs and aethods chat proolse cc be effective. 
Professionally, this argues for rer'arch based Initiatives or other proven practices 
whose resulcs warrsnt repllcstlon. In Cincinnati we have taken full advantage of 
this* Following are soae exaaples: 



EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATIOM 

The High >cope Perry Preschool Project provides definitive research on the 
value and effectiveness of early childhood programs, particularly for studencs at 
risk. We h^.ve expanded all day kindergarten classes ro 56 of our 61 elementary 
school. 

In 1987-88 the *al Association of State Boards of Educatlc i (NASBE) 

convened a National j Force on Early Childhood Education on which I had the 
pleasure of serviug as a member. One of the primary themes in our conclusion was 
the critical need for developmentally appropriate instruction, the organization cf 
an early childhood unir ages 4-8, and early childhood certification. It was felt 
thac chese promising practices would give students the needed strong early start in 
school and prevent later failures leading to dropping ouc of school. During the 
1988-89 school year the Cincinnati Public Schools initiated a pilot project early 
childhood unit which would allow the four-year-olds to stay wlch the same ceacher 
over several years. The project was funded by the Jennings Foundation through the 
Ohio State Department of Edjcaclon.^ The findings of this pilot study will te shared 
with other school districts. 

Over the pasc two years th'' Cin'-innaci Youth Collaborative has funded a program 
for three-year-olds housed ii two d'f>rent elementary schools utilizing the 
"Construct ivist Approach to Ea. ly Childhood Education." A careful monitoring of 
this progr« is pi>vided by staff fcm the University of Cincinnati. 

DEVETU)PIWC CRITICAL THIffKISC SKILLS 

The Nadonal Alliance of Buiiness in its 1987 publicatLm The Fourth R: 
Wo rkf orce Read iness , ciced the need for reasoning, analytical, creative, and 
problem-solving skills as a requirement for the workforce* We have responded with a 
K-12 Hagnet program in critical thinking/Socratic method as proposed by Dr. Mortimer 
Adler in his book, The Paideia Proposal . 

Additionally, over the past five years the school district has sponsored a 
National Thinking Skills conference drawing attendees from across the country and 
Europe. 

The development of critical thinking skills i** a thrust in all curricula areas. 
MIDDLE SCHOOLS 

Children between the ages of t^n and fourteen experience dramatic changes in 
growth and development characterized by their passagf through puberty. These 
emerging adolescents, neither bc"« nor men, girls nor women, need an educational 
environment that addresses che ^r unique physica' , social, emotional , and 
Intellectual n»eds vhile also bridging the gap between the child-centered elementary 
school and • . conteaC-driven curriculum of the high Softool. 
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In the ClncluLafi Public Schools, the alddle school prograa consist o£ the 
following essential coaponents: 

1. Interdisciplinary teams 

A teas of English, matheaatlcs, science, an<? social studies teachers wor'/.s 
with a specified group of students. Teachers an^ students are clustered 
m "houses" to provide a aore p«srsonal envlronaent. The teaa establishes 
coaiion standards of behavior aud expectations and works cooperatively to 
lapleaent thea« 

2. Interdisciplinary Instructlon/Cor^ Acadealc Courses 

The curricul m specifies the knowledge and skills expected of «ach student 
and Is d'.^cc;.ed toward pro<?uclng students who chink cr'tlcally, are 
literate in aitheaatlcs and scleace as well as language, an^ who act as 
responsfble citizens In a multicultural society. Interdlsclplxn*ry teaas 
of teachers p^an and conduct Inatrucclon tl.at reflects "real life 
Integration of knowledge and skills froa all disciplines. The teaa has a 
block of time for the core acadealc subjects to allow n-yiaua creativity 
in developing Instructional activities. 

3. Adviser-Advisee Prograa 

Each teacher <• assigned a group of students or "advisees for whoa lie or 
she acts as counselor on acadealc, aoclal, and career oatters. 

4- Specially Trained Teachers 

Middle school teachers have special training In the «hakacterl8tlc8 and 
behavior of pre-adolescents .nd u<ie Instructional strategics that are 
particularly effective with children of this age. 

The middle school prograa coap;lsed of these coaponents relates leamlci 
directly to the developaental needs of students and Is our response to the challenge 
of the Carnegie Council <n Adolescent Developaent to provide a "last best chance to 
aubatantlal nuabe-" of Aaerlcan youth as published In Turning Polntd Preparing 
Aaerlcan Yoath foi the 2 1st Century and other studies <n alddle school education and 
adolescent psychologies. 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS (HIGH SCHOOLS) 

An aoalysla of student perforaance along with reports such as A Nation at Risk 
have led to the otferlng of academically challenging courses to aore students. Our 
goal Is for all students to take courses In algebra, the sciences and a for-lgn 
language beginning In the secondary grades. Many of our students currently have the 
opportunity to begin a foreign language In kindergarten with a choice of German, 
..Tabic, Chinese. Russian, French, Spanish and Japanese. Two of our 1989 high school 
valedictorians haa studied twelve years In their target language. 

DROP OUT PREVENTION 

The topic of "dropouts" and drjp out prevention strategies Is p^irva^ive In 
lesearch otudles, lu Uterature and on conference agenda. Cin.l natl has responded 
In several waya: 

Readi ng - It la well known that the key to success m school Is closely If not 
Identically related to the ability to read. 
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The philosophy, goals, tnd objecdves of ^he Unified Mathesadcs Progiaa 
rt.iCwC Che general crend* la sacheoadcs education coday. They coacain che '<«y 
ideas as reflected in such docuaencs as che Curriculua and £vaIiitlon Standards for 
School Hacheaacicg issued by che Nation*! Council of Teachers of " cheaaclcs, March, 
1989, and Everybody Councs^ A Report: co che Nadon on the Fucarc of Macheaaclcs 
EducattoD Issued by the liache-oacical Sciences Educ».don Board, che Soard on 
Mathesatical Sciences, T>-e Coosiccee oa che Hathecacical Science in ::he Year 2000, 
9xxd Che SaCloaal Research Council in 1989. 

Eve rybody Coun c s ; In response to che urgeac nadonal need co revitalize 
aatheaatics and science educaclon, the National Research Council (NRC) has 
undertaken an exaalnacion of U.S. sachesad^s education froa klnde^garcen chr. gh 
gr«diute scudy. Major st'jdl<>s being conducced for che ?fRC by che Marheiaadc 
Sciences Education Board, che ^oard on Hachecadcal Sciences, and cheir Jolnirg 
Coanittee on the Hacheoadcal Sciences Ir. cht: Year 2000 have che goals of 
identifying veaknesses in che presenc sysces as veil as strengchs to build oa for 
the future* 

Virtually every issue treated in Everybody Count s >ias roots in studies or 
reoorts of the past ten years.^ So=e naL:er:> coae iirectly froa this literature; 
aan^ other statements, however, are "sore the product of exper: consensus th^n of 
docuocntable research. As a result, the refere. , co this report pro\ ld« not so 
Qucn a r-ecord of evidence as a resource for action. 

Everybody C< >iintrf reflects the thinking of 70 leadin/ Aserlcans, acong thee 
classrooa ceachei-, college and university facuitv ^nd adainlstratoi?; research 
toatheaat Ician*^ -nd statisticians; scientists ^nd engint^rsi aatheaaclcs supervisors; 
school principals, school superintendents; chief state school officers, school board 
aeabers; aeabers of state and local governsents; and leaders of parent groups, 
business, and industry. 

Ir also sig ^is to the nation that — actlnjr through che Kadonal Research 
Counc'J — the NatliAa* Acadeay of Science, the National Acadeay of Engineering, and 
the Inst. Cute of Medicine are prepared to participate actively in the long-tera Jor'< 
of rebuilding — cheaatlcs education in the 'Jnifed States. 

XCTM CjrrlciluB and Evaluation Standards : There is a close correspondence 
between the Cincinnati Ph.losophy/Scope and Sequence And che NCT:» Standards in 
regard to active involveaent of students, explo ion ana inquiry, and r uhe-aatical 
cocaunication. Problea solving, reasoning, tad cosaunication are '-e aajor 
strands at each level 5-8, 9-12) i the Standards report. ProbK solving, 

thinking, oaaunication and the inc«rrelationships between thes for-a t\ri prinary 
foci of the Cincinnati prograa. 

In 1986, ihe Board of T' rectors of the r^atilonal Council of Teachers of 
Matheaaclo established the CcaslssiOT on Standards f o - School Matheaatics as one 
aeans to help iaprove the quality of school oatheaatics. The Curriculua .ind 
evaluation Standards doruaenv, which is the proddct of the cosnission's efforts, 
contain!) a set of sCanOard. for oatheaatics c.irrlCiila in North Anerlcan schools 
(K-12) and for evaljatxng the quality of both the curriculua and student 
»chievcncnC. As school staffs, school districts, states, provinces and other 
groups propose solutions Co cur cular probleras and evaluation ques«.ions, t ese 
standards will be used as criteria aciinst wnl'.h their Ideas can 'udged. 
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The Standards were drafted during the suaaer of 1987 and revised during the 
suaoer of 1988 by :he acnbers o* four Working Croups, e^ch representing . crons 
section of satheMtiCm educators, including classrooa teachers, supervisors, 
educational researchers, teacher educators, and university aatheoaricians. The 
iviaion* i -^re based on copious and helpful reactions to the working draft of thia 
jc»imcat gitthered ducing the ^87-83 school year. Thia final docuaent is 
considerably stronger and nore coherent because of the caref-1 reviews and 
thoughtful suggestions that were provided by a large nuaber of people. 

Th«. Standards ia a doco^nt designed to establish a broad framework to guide 
re£or» in school aatlteaatics in the next decade. In it a vision Is given of what 
the aatheaatics curriculum should include in t€r»s of content priority and 
eaphisis. The Cincinnati Matheaacics Prograa has been developed in <iccord with this 
vision. 

C OUNSELIHG/MECTQglXC 

Ti^dltionally counselors have been assigned to secondary schools, however, 
in .-ecent years the focus on early intervention strategies and an awareness of 
proh' >as experienced by Young Children led to the assignment of counselors to 
four, en eleaeutary schools; the largest nuaber ever in the Cincinnati Public 
Sch'S'Ols. 

The elewntary guidance prograa is developacntal and preventative in nature and 
stresses the » trsonal/social 'development of all student-^,, with eaphasls on self- 
esteem and so, al skills buildiag, career awareness and early identification of 
probl'ns which aay require iaaedlate remediation.. 



D'j ^OP OUT DEHOHSTRATION PROJUCl 

With u gfant from the 0. S. Departmeut of Education, a Drop Out Deoonstratlon 
Project is being implemented in a high school and its feedei alddle school. This 
program is a uniquely local project baoed on detailed study of the drop out problem 
in the Cinciaaati Public Schools, Survey of Student Seeds, And the long range drop 
out prevention goals as reflected in the Cincinnati Youth foU^borative's plan. 
.Uuhough there are many drop out prevent lon/demonst rat ion projects around ihe 
country, very few of thea have very good evaluation Information on their 
effcctivenesa. Therefore, replication proJect3 ar; not readily available. The 
literature was consulted however for ideas. Thus, an eclectic approich was used in 
selecting locally suitable elements of other prograas., 

:taJor components of the prograa include: 

1. Additional instructional tioe after school, 

2. Reallocation of time for instruction and problea courses during the schocl 
^ay. 

3. Additional counseling services. 

4. Financial incentives in * 4« fora of part-tlqe Jobs, Job readiness skills 
and assistance in filling fuH-tlae Jobs. 

5. Colles* readiness skills and sslstance In college placement zo students 
as incentives to c^cplete their high school cducjtlon. 
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6* AddlcLonal s:aff supporc for reduccloa of absenteelja. 

7* Personal support services In the fora of oeaCors, tucors and health 
services. 

Anticipated outcoaes of the ^^rc^raa are: 
1* Reductloa In drop out race^* 
2. Reduction lu failure rates. 

3^ Increased Dusber of grsduetes going to college. 

4. Incre'ised auaber of graduates finding career ^obs. 

The prograa serves cvo hundred students iQ grades 7-12. 

PETER H. CLAT X ACADEHY FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

The ^'•tter H. Clark Acadeay Is a lepllcatlon of the BadlreccUn High ^^chool In 
Broonyn, Kew YcrL. This alternative high school receives partial fundings irow the 
U. 5. Dep^rtieenC of Labor. It Is an alternative nodel high school for dropouts snd 
high H^fc students. It served In Its first year one hundred and fifty Fwudents and 
io expected to gtow to five hundred students over a three-year period. 

Kajor coaponents of che progrsni .*re: 

1. Open adalsalon to enrollaent based on referral. 

2. 'Separate location froa regular high achool. 

3. Location In a poor neighborhood. 

4. Special read'ng progran called STAR. 
3. Interdtdclpllnary currlculua. 

6. On-site day care. 

7. Llalced extracurricular /"tlvltles. 
The anticipated outcoae? of the prograe are: 

1. T. r>-:auce the risk of dr "Jlng oat from ala^st 10^* percent. 

2. Preparation of hl^h risk t .lents for Jobs In college. 

CAREERS MATCH PROGRAM 

The literature frooj the busln'iss couisunlty soeaks v«ry strongly a^ovit the need 
to prepare young pe >ple fo. the workforce. This Careers Match Program 1<» detilgned 
to prepare high school high-risk students fo<. careers In college, rtpp^oxlaately two 
hundred sLudent<) In grades 9-12 are served by t»-c progcaa. The prograo is funded 
with a gratt from f.i, *». S. Department of labor with funding provided for a period 
ot five years.> TMs (ro^raa Is based on the concepts devclr^ped by the National 
Alliance of Business tegardlng the Iraportance >f strong ncadeol curriculum and 
work-readiness skills, John Coodlad's work and local research or» dropoats. 
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Major cooponencs of the j-rograa include: 

1. Struccural changes; school wlch.n j school. 

2. IncerdisclpHnarlan curriculuo. 

^' «enLr?n^/"/r'T """^ "^"^^'^^^ ^or high support such as counseling, 
oencorlng, cucoriog. 

4., Work- read In ess skills. 

5. School Co work cranslclon. 

The andcipaced ouccoates are: 

^' k5»J*"! ^^''^ ^ P-Obability of dropping out at about 802 will cooolece 
nigh school education. 

2. nil of Che scudeats will gc Co eicher college or careers. 

3. The business comnunicy will develop Jobs for chese gradu<ic«s. 
C0HPREH£XS1VE CHIID DEVELOPMENT C£NT£R (BEETHOVEN PROJ ECT) 

r.oliJir/^Sru"^^i Discricc Is very „uch interesced in che oppotcunicy co 

llllrZ f r "^hi^* Prograc designed co prepare children bora in 

£r fif, .k''T^ .^"^^ ^""-^"^ ^^^"'^i' children and chelr fa»llies. 

rLul i Beechoven Projecc provides a good research basis and oodel for 

rcpxzcacion . 

Three Inner-cicy eleaencary schools have been Idenclfied for chis oroiecc 
innro ;Ln? ""''T' ' '''' \ '''' Educaclonal ^search^Ld 

Se^U«! ^ Deparc«enc of Healch an Human 

"rban Superir.eadencs Necwork Convened By The Office Of E-'acacioaal 
Research and i«provea^nc provides an .ffeccive vehicle for che sharing of 
so[u'^n«''" r^'^'^f" sP^" dlscrlccs on common problems and upproachcs Co 

soluf^ons. One of this group's efforcs wa. suaaarizod In che pubii.^aclon Dealing 
With t'opQucs ; The Urban Suoerlncendencg- Ca ll to Arr.nn MQ«7^. ^ ^ ^ 

SchooU^rn"* onJv some exa=i?les of che tfforcs rf che Cincinnacl P.,blic 

Schools CO use research as che basis for che escabllshmen^ of programs co meet .he 
exofrfel//" ''"^^"5 Pop'^l^tion as well as eliorcs Co repllcace programs chat have 
experienced success In ocher school dUtrlccs. 

Given che currenc sc^:>w of urba.i educaclon in che Uniced Scates ac this cime. 
or^.^Hrrh'! ^^^T f° i^^^^""^ Implement exemplary programs wlch che findings 

hL ! . l'^' '^'"^ pros-am.. Equally as Inporcanc Is che need Co 

^^nL^^^l'^'f\ k7°P'"';' '° ^^"^^ ^^^^^^ di^^noc- wUhmg to replicate 

the prograras would be able to do so wlch great confidence. 
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Again, 1 welcotte thl8 opportunity ro appear before your coaalttee and hope that 
your deliberations will result In continued and Increased support ^or public 
education throughout the United States, but especially In the u. ^an school 
dlstrlctSi vhere some of our neediest students sust be educated. 



******** 



Lee E**J Powell 
Sups.rlntendeat of Schools 
Cincinnati Public Schools 
230 East 9th Street 
Cincinnati, OH 45202 
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Chairman Owens. Thank you. Dr. Robert Dentler. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT A. DENTLER, PROFESSOR OF 
SOCIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS AT BOSTON 

Mr. Dentler. I appreciate the opportunity tc attend this subcom- 
mittee's hearing. I first attended this Subcomm ttee on Select Edu- 
cation when I wa^ ecting the Regional Educational Laboratory 
in New York Cit> i I first met you. Chairman Owens, when 
that Regional Laboratory went to work in Bedford-Stuyvesant 
training people to be survey researchers. 

I would like to report tha^ twenty young adults from Bedford- 
Stuyvesant in 1967 became full-time paid professionals in the world 
of survey research, and I hope they are still flourishing there 
today. 

The hypothesis of my paper is that America's inner city schools 
can be improved significantly through certain kinds of Federal in- 
vestments in educational research and development. 

I would like to emphasize that improving inner city schools no 
longer is something that should be confined to the core of the great 
cities, but rather should be expressed in terms of schools that are 
based within metropolitan areas, well over two hundred « id seven- 
ty of them, and who host large numbers of students who are at risk 
of failure and of diminished life chances generally by reason of pov- 
erty and minority btatus. 

In other words, while we hav'> extretne residential segregation of 
minority households in the United States, over the last twenty 
years it is the case that many, many smaller satellite cities and 
smaller suburban areas have come to host and their schools to edu- 
cate or miseducate minority students. 

Obviously, as James Coleman reminded this subcommittee last 
year, the concerns and needc of minority stu'^ents depend on 
family, peer, neighborhood and mass media cone. Jons which s-.r- 
round and shape the school experience, but I am assuming in i ly 
comments that improving schools represents the point of policy de- 
parture of the highest priority, that out-of-school c-onc^rns of the 
sort that Dr. Powell referred to are critical but school concentra- 
tion and approach to meeting the needs of minority students 
through the schools is what I want to emphasize. 

I will skip over nuch of the history. I wili say from historical 
scholarship we can learn that the disintegration of the common 
school in America l ;an after World War II, that all of the stand- 
ards of the teaching and learning environment in the public sector 
began to degrade during the great depression and did not recover 
from that degradation after World War II 

I have recently completed the study of that, trving to account for 
what I would call the miseducation of the baby boom generation in 
the 1950s and early 1960s. 

By any standard, the baby boomers born after World War II 
were ''hortchmged in general, and therefore the impoverished and 
minority baby boomers in particular were denied the opportunity 
for anything approximating their birthright to a decent education. 

Now, beginning with Sputnik, the Federal interventions based on 
Cold War ideologies began and some reconstruction of the broken 
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and disintegrated common school tradition began to be accom- 
nJ5 led late in the 1950s and early in the i960s. 

i'rom xny pf/int of view, before the 1960s we lacked a solia re- 
search ana development foundation on which to base our educa- 
tional strategies. 

What we did know tended to be overwhelmed by th^ unmet edu- 
cational needs of ...e years from 1946 to 1960. Before the Brown de- 
cision in 1954 and the Civil Rights Act of 1964, public schooling in 
metropolitan areas was a hostage of residential real estate. 

The findings of our research pioneers in the 1930s and 1940s, in- 
cluding such distinguished black educational researchers as Allison 
Davis, showed that public schooling in Amei ;a before World War 
n was designed primarily to reinforce opportunities for middle and 
upper income white students and primarily for males among them. 

These conditions did not begin to change significantly until the 
196Cs. The Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 trans- 
formed this national disgrace of miseducation and opportunity 
denied and it did so along with many other Congressional policies 
in the brief era from 1964 to what political scientist Gary Orfield 
estimates was the burning of Watts and the end of the transforma- 
tion in 1968 and 1969. . 

We had a very brief window of opportunity, federally organized 
and funded educational R&D, * my view, had only the years from 
1964 through 1968 in which to attempt to lay a foundation for the 
reconstruction of American public f hools. 

The initial work of all of the regional laboratories, that is all 
twenty of tliem at tne time, and all of the R&D centers had deep 
and direct implications in those years for improving learning op- 
portunities for minority children and tne children of the poor. 

As the political backlash grew and Intensified the boards of these 
laboratories and centers and the top leadership of these new orga- 
nizations struggled to revise their agendas and they moved ever 
more steadily toward a chameleon-like character and mode of oper- 
ation. 

Those that did not and those that suffered confuiion in the 
course of signals rushing in from an increasingly conservative and 
timid Office of Ed. ,ation were terminated ruthlessly and mindless- 
ly between 1969 and 1973. 

Now, I brought along with me a couple of pages I did not yet put 
into my testimony, and it is about an example of some of the 
things that laboratories and centers did in thos^ days. 

Chairman Owens. Without objection, that will be entered into 
the record if you will please submit it. 

Mr. Dentler. All right. I wanted to suggest that an example of 
ways in which this was carried out comes from 

Chairman Owens. What was carried out? The ruthless termina- 
tions or 

Mr. Dentler. No, the ways in which the aims of improving 
schools for inner city children wpre carried out historically, initial- 
ly in the 1960s by the labs and centers, may be expres^el \u the 
short history, the nine-year history of the Center for Lrban Educa- 

I. 

,.*ithout going over all of that history, I would like to rer.;ark 
that I recomputed the 1967 funding for the lab and center for the 
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?u^}f for Urban Education at the time. Expressed in 1988 dollars. 
• fu "^P^ ^n?"'"^ ^^^"^ F^^^^^l Gcvernment would have been 
in the $6 mil ion range each year and the o xditional funds from 
state and local agencies would have brought us up over $10 million 
a year. That is what the Congress had in mind. That is what the 
authorizations were like in the initial years and the appropriations 
did not begin to get down to their pathetic levels until the Nixon 
administration took over and the backlash was secured 

What about the twenty years that have followed tha. period, a 
period when laboratories from coast to coast, inclnding the south- 
west re^onallaboratory in Los Alamedos, including the Appalach- 
lan Kegional Laboratory, had commitments to working on burning 
dren^^^"^ school improvement bearing on noor and minority chil- 

What happened after those years? The R&D programs funded by 
Federal agencies to work on inner city school challenges were re- 
vised out of existence after 1968. NIE virtuallv from its creation 
became, and 1 have had close and intimate association with it and 
done a lot of work under its auspices, became what I would call a 
hall ot noisy and b owing crosswinds of political contention, and 
most of Its staff, its civil service professionals, were composed of 
what 1 would call the least competent, most burnt-out of civil serv- 
ants who were discarded by the U.S. Office of Education There 
were important exceptions, of course. 

By the close of the 1970s no one was watching NIE with any fas- 
cination anymore. Educational R&D had gone out of fashion within 
tive years of NIE s formation. Intrr nural struggles were killing off 
the funding and there were deep struggles between those who 
wanted to fund the surviving labs and centers and those who 
^ N?T^^ J. J dwindling Federal funds on other horses. 

NIL did not after a time even have staff which could remember 
the history of ESEA. It could no. recollect what the mission had 
been for the labs and centers. I would call it the onset of a kind of 
bureaucratic Alz' r's syndrome. The short-term memory stor- 
age of what had learned from the 1960s disappeared bv the 
time we went int 1980s. 

Now, all of the )onents of ESEA 1964 were revamped. The 
Congress did cling ihem in the 1980s, but even Chapter I is a 
diluted, Giyerted, disappointing reduction in the focus on what I 
have call<>d here inner city schools, inner city children. The Con- 
gress did resist comprehensive elimination of the Federal educa- 
tional support enterprise 

So much for histoiy. We have learned how to do applied research 
??^A ^^velopnient. We have built up a body of knowledge in the 
lyTOs. Educational researchers and develooers learned a great deal 
about how to help practitioners and co-plan to work on i iducing 
positive change. 

The effective schools movement is siinply one of the illustrations 
ot the possibilitie s that came up from consolidating our learnings 
from the 1960s and trying to mount an implementation and demon- 
stration work in the 1970s. 

In the 1980s some kind of cMsmal breal' in continuity with that 
tradition came up. Most of the laboratories were oroscribed in ] 984 
from even conducting, carrying out assistance to' public school dis- 
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truts and they were obliged to follow what OERI called in its eu- 
phemism ^'indirect service strategies." These strategies also pre- 
vented laboratorier f'-om carrying out necessary research. 

This morning in the first panel there was a suggestion, for exam- 
ple, that perhaps we have enough knowledge on the shelf and what 
we need to do is nelp implement it nationwide and we have to have 
a network. 

Well, I for one have to speak to the point that not even m phys- 
ics have we completed the research agenda, and that is the oldest, 
hardest, most exact science we have. 

We have to keep redoing research. We have to revisit even the 
most glorious accomplishments of some of our best city scnools, and 
in my research experience that includes some o\ what Dr. Paul has 
been talking about here today. 

We have to keep revisiting. We need new research. The idea that 
ic. joratories cannot carry it out, the idea that they would not carry 
it out, is preposterous. 

Obviously they have to be obligated to collaborate more closely 
with the research and development centers, but they know how to 
do that. I am saying that I think in the new competitic;\ of labs 
and centers OERI ought to be constrained by the Congress from re- 
quiring certain kinds of operations to be conducted by laboratories 
instead of allowing them to design their missions and to fulfill the 
Congressional statement of their mission, which you, Mr. Chair- 
man, enunciated this morning. Intrusion into their board member- 
ship, intrusion into their generation of funding, intrusion into how 
they carry out their services, seems to me to all be part of not be- 
lieving that research and development knowledge applications can, 
in fact, help transform the dangerous state of learning opportuni- 
ties for minority children. 

I Ulieve, in contrast, that the 1990s present an opportunity for 
the rc>vival of the laboratories and the centers, which Congress in 
its wisdom established in the first place, and I hope that the con- 
straints that come on this time will be constraints on the range of 
concerns of the Office of Educational Research and Improvement 
and not constraints placed on universities, R&D centers or labora- 
tories. 

(The prepared statement of Robert A. Dentler follows:] 
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IMPROVING AMERICA'S INNER JITY SCHOOLS THROUGH EDUCATIONAL Rhd 
INTRODUCTION 

The thesis of this testimony is that America's inner city 
schocls can be improved significantly through the design and 
implementation of certain kinds of federal investments in educational 
research and development. Inner city schools are not confined to tie 
core of the nation's largest central cities but rather are schools 
based within metropolitan areas that host large numbers of students 
who are at risk of school failure and who have diminished life chances 
generally because they are, at one and the sa.ie time, badly served by 
the r schools and come from low-income, ethiiic minority households. 

tc?provom".nts are desperately needed in, but are not limited to, 
school buildings, classrooms, and programs. They are also needed in 
family, peer, community, and mass media conditions which surround, 
penetrate, and shape school experiences. 3ut the improvement 
schools constitutes a point of polic.' departure of the highest 
priority. Sound pursuit of this goal will lead inevitably over l^'me 
into issues of improving the life chances of inner city students in 
more comprehensive ways. 

Educational research and development, or simply R&D, includes 
the full spectrum of researrli from basic inquiry into theories and 
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methoos to highly applied evaluation and implementation research. It 
also includes the design of innovations, field-testing of alternative 
practices and materials, co-planning with practitioners, training and 
technical assistance, knowledge exchange and dissemination, the 
conduct of information networks and collaboraiives, demonstration 
projects, and the overall production and distribution of knowledge 
products and services of value to practitioners, parents, Bnd 
students. 

HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

Public schools were in physical and progratnmatic shambles at ttie 
close of World War II and this condition persisted into the early 
1960s* Extreme shortages of teachers, extreme overcrowding, 
underfinancing of local systems, and a poverty of ideas about ho^ to 
reform school practices mired in customs and materials from the 1920s, 
miseducated the 8aby Boom generation in gpn»?ra] and shortchanged most 
extremely a generation of Black and otner .nironty children in the 
cities (Dentler, igsO). The fiational Defens'? Education Act of 1958 
(KDEA), passed in cold war response t> vhe perceived threat of 
Sputnik, reprorented the first federal govern.nental effort assist 
states and loralities in improving schools since passage of vocational 
education legislation after World War I and some funding of school 
construction projects during the Great Depression. 
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The Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) of 1965 went 
far beyond the NOEA in magnitude of funding, scope of programs, and 
the targeting of greatest needs. It was intended to serve as the 
cornerstone of both the civil rights reform embodied in the Brown 
decision and the Civil Rights Act and the War on Poverty. Its aims anJ 
resources were also strongly correlated with parallel efforts mountel 
in housing, social security, labor, community development, criminal 
justice, and other fields. 

Educational R&D was central to the explicit thrust of the ESEA 
and it was supported simultaneously by funding from the U.S. Office jf 
Education, the Office of Economic Opportunity, the Research Division 
of the Social Security Administration, NIH, fiSF, labor. Agriculture, 
and even the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Among other R&D features of the 
ESEA, its Title IV called for the establishment and funding under t-'.e 
atspice of the U.S. Office of Education (USOE) of a nationwide network 
of regional educational laboratories and research centers. The 
formative notion about the labs was that they would function rather 
I'ike the great atomic R&D labs at Argonne, Brookhaven, Oak Ridge, and 
so forth. The planners envisioned setting up from four to six of them 
initially, and each ^as to be funded federally at between $20 and S30 
million a year when figured in 1933 dollars. The centers were to be 
based at universities. There were to be te.\ to twel/e of them, each 
funded at S5 to $15 million a year in 198£ dollars. While school 
i:sprovements of many kinds nere to be invented and tested by the labs 
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and centers, moreover, all of them were to focus on improvements th'it 
would benefit the nation's most deprived students - Lhe children of 
the poor and minorities. 

The USOE was poorly equipped to implement the ESEA. A w^ak and 
politically cross -pressu -ed agency, it was expected overnight to 
administer multibillion dollar investments with professional expertise 
and to do so as if 99 percent of the power in public schooling were 
not lodged in the states and the 16,000 or more local schGol 
districts. It botched the creation and administration cf the Title IV 
labs and centers dlmost trom the start in 1965. It created 20 rather 
than four to six labs and underfunded all of them accordingly.. It 
tried to insist upon adherence to a growing variety of self-devised 
guidelines governing structure, auspice, program aims and practices, 
at the same time it called for regional and local variations. It did 
not make sure that labs and centers concentrated on school 
improvements that would benefit poor and minority children. And, it 
presumed increasingly to tell labs and centers what kinds of 
activities it wanted to see carried out. In short, the USOE 
underfunded, overcontrolled, and misunderstood the very organizations 
it was directed by the Congress to support. 

The tremendous potentiality of the labs and centers for 
stimulcting and guiding school improvement was nevertheless 
established in the first years, those from 1965 through 1968. That 
value was manifested fully in the original labs, ranging from the 
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Southwest Regional Educational Laboratory (SWRL) in Inglekvood cnH 
LosAlamitos, California, to the Center for Urt»dn Edtication (CUE) in 
New York City. CUE began in 1965 as a consortiufr of eight colleges 3nd 
universities devoted to identifying and developing solutions to the 
learning needs of Black i-nd Puerto Rican students in the Tri-State 
Metropolitan Area, 

Its 1967 budget included $6.1 million from USOE, about S3.'i 
million from state and local agencies, and anoioer SI f rc .i fOLnd.itiin. 
and other sources, for a total of about SlO.l million d year express-^d 
in 1988 dollars. 

CUE recruited a full-time staff of about 80 professional 
educators and social scientists and about 40 support sta'^f. Over a 
nine year period, they collaborated with n-^arly 400 faculty from t»i»^ 
founding colleges who served as part-time consultants on projects. Th^ 
R&D specialities of CUE included school desegregation, 
community participation and control, early childhoou program 
development, Spanish bilingual instruction, social studies curriciilun 
reform, community learning ceriters for nei'jhborhood leaders in thrre 
low-income areas of New York City, survey research, and program 
evaluation research. 

CUE also published two journals, one with a circulation of in)re 
than 15,000 in the metro area alone; developed and made widely 
available the books and services of a world-class library on urban 
education and urban life; produced and distributed educational and 
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training films; and conducted deTtonstration projects in hundreds of 
classrooms in early reading, mathematics, and science education. It 
also pioneered in planning for educational parks, magnet schools, and 
industry-school collaboration through career education programs. CUE 
also cjllaborated vigorously with ERIC and with those labs and centers 
whose programs augmented their own. 

Political scientist Gary OrfieH has dated the end of federally 
funded investments in the civil rights revolution and anti-povert} 
programs as coterminous with the advent of the political backlash that 
followed the burning of Watts. As frh;^ hackl,»si' contributed to the 
elu,.toral victory of Richard Nixon over Hubert Humphrey, U extended 
deep into the efforts of the Nixon Administration to rod jce those 
investments and dismantle those programs. The first few years of work 
of the labs and cent^ had accomplished tre nendous progress into 
infant development, preschool education, loarniny styles, curriculufn 
reform, bilingual instruction, vocational and career education, 
racial and ethnic equity reforms, instructiojMl ifti provement, 
and improved technologies and materials. UnJer Nixon, the concern of 
the labs and centers with enhancing the learning opportunities of 
minority ana poor children began to dissipate. The top leadership of 
the ^abs, with few exceptions, grew cautious and con';erv ative and 
set forth programs that were distinguished only for tneir timidity or 
lowness of profile.. Labs that did not follow this course and those who 
grew confused amidst the swirl of conflicting directives from USOE 
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were terminated ruthlessly and mindlessly between 1959 and 1973. 
Funding shrunk but the dollars were distribntjjd among fewer units,, 

!n the two decades since 1969, the R&O programs funded by 
federal agencies to work on inner city schoo' challenges have been 
shrunk, twisted, and revised out of existence. Substantial progress 
was made in the mid'1970s on conceptualizing how to disseminate new 
kno\/ledge, how to plan and stimulate positive change in schools, and 
how best to link R&O with practice (Louis and Dentler, 190B). There 
were also a few programs mounted by the National Institute of 
education that made memorable and enduring contributions to school 
improvement in these and other respects. In general, however, the 
periods from 1969 to 1976 and from 1981 to 19.'?3 were periods of loss 
of resources, withdrawal and transfer of tal<^nt, and a paralysis of 
the educational research imagination. Federal disinvestments were also 
reinforced by trends in public education, where enrollment declines 
and tax ceilings combined to virtually decimate teacher education and 
colleges of education nationwide. 

The Congress resisted the comprehensive dismantling of the 
federal educational support enterprise in the 1980s. It kept alive 
many of the labs and centers which had sji^vived the 1970s in however 
diminished a form, although SWRL, located in the backyard of 
Congressman Augustus F.Hawkins, was the last of the original labs to 
lose Its federal lab contract as recently as 1984. It lives on through 
its work In equity assistance, drug education, and other services, 
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however. As federal contributions declined in the 1980s, public 
Interest in school improvement intensified. Between 1983 and 1985 some 
thirty national reports and some 300 'jtate and local policy plans on 
school reforms were published. Public school conditions were becoming 
as deplorable as they had been in 1946 and 1958. The Secretariat of 
the U.S.. Department of Education and the leadership of its Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement contributed to the 
outpouring of rhetoric about raform, but talent and expertise were 
lacking and the voices of reaction and know-nothingism toward 
educational R&O came to dominate within the dr^partment. Many federal 
officials after 1984 knew very little about the neiv R&O and cared even 
less. They took the nation backwards in time to a period of dogma, 
nostrums, and declaratory sentences about teaching and learning. 
Governors, state legislatures, and local school boards, meanwhile, 
called tor reforms that often did not assist inner city students and 
sometimes added to their woes. The college-going rates of Black 
students plummeted after great gains in the years from 1967 through 
197-9. And, as another indicator of new setbacks. Black teacher 
production in the Deep South became a tragic trickle of graduates. 
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THE INNER CITY SCHOOL CHALLENGE IN THE 1990s 

Black American, Hispanic American, and Asian American students 
will become statistical majorities in many of the nation's largest 
metropolitan area school districts during the 1990s. Not only will 
their numbers and relative proportions increase greatly as their 
younger households conit to maturity, but their needs for housing, 
health care, day care, health services, public safety, and job 
opportunities will escalate substantially. 

Many of those needs are closely similar to what they were in 
the 1960s, 1970s and 1980s, but some will become more complex as well 
as more pressing and critical in the decade ahead. School improvement 
in the inner city will therefore not turn on whether more and better 
mathematics and science instruction are required of high school 
students, worthwhile as this will become for many other reasons. 
It will turn instead on 1 ,e extent to which inner city schools get 
better at doing what they do now and on the extent to which they 
incorporate new programs ^»nd services. 

Inner city schools will have to become teaching and learning 
environments of a radically different sort from what they are today. 
They will have to become centers for child care on an extended day 
schedule, for example, or they have to be linked effectively with such 
centers as they multiply in locations close to work and home. Schools 
will have to become community centers at the midale and high school 
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levels. Outside work opportunities for students, ,weover, will need 
to be generated by and guided and coordinated with curricular program-, 
so that poor and minority students are neUlier denied work nor 
exploited and brain-dulled by out-of-school work m meaningless and 
robotic jobs. Inner city schools also need alcohol and drug education 
programs of high quality and great scope as well as tremendously 
Improved counseling, social work, and refe.ral assistance for the 
treatment of developmental problems. They will also need good sex 
education and parent education programs, family mediation services, 
and youth advocacy and abuse prevention services. These are al) .i.-.l-. 
that must be added on to the standing li,t of well built, well 
maintained, and well equipped facilities, good faculties, good 
administrative leadership, and good cocurricular programs, of coursn. 
Other inner city agencies and institutions can and should share in 
providing all of these se-vices, of course, but public schools are 
more numerous, closer at hand, more amenable to community 
participation, and more vital for children than most other agencies. 

What can educational UO contribute to meeting this formidable 
challenge ? It cannot provide direct programs or services, of course, 
except in instances of field and demonstration experiments, but it can 
make a crucial difference nonetheless: It can .narshall and transfer 
older knowledge from research shelves to locations of practice. It can 
identify and prioritize needs and evaluate existing programs. It can 
collaborate closely with others to design now approaches and to select 
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from among them the best innovations for the future. It can observe, 
listen to, measure, and analyse the growth and behavior of teachers 
and learners and thus replace stereotypes ^nd other forms of 
conventional ignorance with new underst?ndings of what can be 
accomplished within and around public schools. And of course It can 
develop new techniques and materials and field-test them In 
collaboration with practitioners. RIO is also essential for the 
provision of information to policy makers abou the conditions under 
which the various levels of govrrnment cin mandate effective, positive 
changes. 

These knowledge-builc'ing and exchangino activities must go on 
continuously. Old knowledod should be disseminated and put to use but 
new knowledge about cha^iging times and students must be generated as 
well. Federal funding and leadership are essential, moreover, if tho 
advantages of knowlec'ge for the information rich are to be offset by 
particularly affirmative attention to the needs of the information 
poor. 

SOME POLICY RE'JOMMENOATIONS 

The educational R&O ne«ids of the 1960^ required, according to l»w 
best estimators of those years, an annual investment of at least one 
percent of the national annual expenditure in education. If we limit 
our concern to the approxiniately billion a year currentl> expended 
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on education from federal government accounts, then the federal 
edt/cat^onal R&O outlay ought to be at least S210 million a year rather 
than the %12^ million expended in 1988. Given years of underfunding 
and the resulting need for reconstruction of the R&O enterprise, a 
budget for OERI alone of S300 million would represent a minimum. 

The centers and labs are gravely underfunded at present, whether 
we use the standard of what their funding was in 1967 as expressed in 
1988 dollars or the standard of what it was ten years later in 1977. 
The average center grant in 1980 was for about SI. 5 mniion a year, in 
contrast to about SI million a year in 1989. U>ing the vision of the 
Congress in 1965 as a standard, labs in Ine i9y0s should be funded ai 
an overage of about S20 million a year and centers at abr t S4 million 
a year. 

Congress should establish as federal policy the number of lobs 
and centers it wishes to fu.id during the 1990s. This number has been 
one of the setpieces of politicalization of federally sponsored 
educational RiO ever since 19/0, concurrent with the periodic issue of 
designated missions. OERI has been preparing dihgently dunng this 
year, for example, to change the number^ of centers, their levels of 
funding, and their missions for the grant co.apetition in 1990, even 
though the network was turned on its ear, redefined, and twisted abojt 
and then u.iderfunded as recently as 1985. R2*0 requires concentration, 
of talent; it takes time to to well; and it cann.t be well done on 
a politically jerky, fragmented basis. 
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There should not be some one, two, o, three labs and centers 
funded to work on inner city school improvement. Indeed, the notion 
that there should be one center devoted to research on inner city 
education ignores the scale of the challenge, constrains resource 
allocations appropriate to that scale, and fails tc stress the many 
ways In which all labs and centers located in regions with significant, 
numbers of poor and minority students ought to give work the needs 
0^ those students first priority. And a subset of lahs and centers, a 
sizeable subset, ought to be expected to devote most of their 
•resources to collaborative work on this challenge. 

Brenda Turnbull ( 989) has surveyed ihe variety of approcche, 
now in use in technical assistance and service centet receiving 
federal funds. She has noted that there are many effective strategies 
available for conducting this work and that there is no dectectable 
comparative desirability to be attributed to the "indirect service 
strategy" assigned by OERI to all of the regional Iqos in 1984. In 
this and related respects, federally funded labs should be liberated 
from OERI dicta about how to conduct their work. They must not be 
directed to function as the well-tamed lap dogs of state education 
agencies, some of which have much to offer inner city schools but many 
of which are either entangled in regulatory work, starved half to 
d'^ath, or intellectually asleep at the switch (Dentler, 1984). 

Labs should not, contrary to the Laboratory Review Panel 
report to OERI (1989), be restrained from seeking non-federal funds 
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to carry on their work. Labs need a variety of enterprises, a variety 
of sponsoring sources, and a context of federal facilitation which 
will lead highly qualified, productive, and imagi'^ative. researchers 
and developers to want to continue to work in them during the 
challenging iggOs. Labs should not be controlled from OERI in the wa/ 
regional post offices are controlled by the Postmascer General. 

If labs and centers are to become free to focus firmly on 
improving the equity and quality of public schools for inner city 
students during the 1990s, Congress should insist upon an OERI which 
fosters such freedom. Obviously, the R&O community will need to 
meet a rigorous standard of performance accountability in response to 
such sponsorship. They should not be evaluated on the basis of how 
many state agencies they assist, however, or how many students are 
enrolled in their regions, and above all they should not be appraised 
in terms of how much they have helped students in the short run. Those 
are standards appropriate to service delivery agencies but they have 
often been misapplied to centers and labs by USOE staff and others who 
are not themselves experienced in df^^ng RiO. Different kinds of R&O 
activities and strategies call for diverse standards. These should be 
co-developed between lab and center professionals and independent 
evaluators funded from a five or six percent annual cortion of each 
organization's federal contract. An additional relevant standard for 
appraising the quality of lab and center work might be the extent to 
which effective networking and collaboration has been achieved between 
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organizations working on overlapping missions. 

When it comes to improving the connection between R&O and school 
practices, some planners ar.a policy makers have advocated for the 
adoption of the agricultural extension agent model. There certainly 
need to be linking agents and they can be housed in universities, 
colleges, and a variety of other orqanizations in additio»i to labs an.! 
centers. The inner city school situation does not have a good fit to 
the extension agent model in several rcspect">, howover. The rural 
agents were basing their work on a quite unified combination of 
applied sciences, all targeted at a functionally IiO'iogeneous set of 
users - farmers, agribusiness merchants, and rural comm jnity 
officials. Only the terain, climate, crops, and technologies varied 
greatly from region to region, but the activity systems were the same. 
The entire arrangement was supported, moreover, by large and powerful 
land grant universities. 

Inner cities, in contrast host extremely *^eterogeneous 
prospective users : parents, teachers, businesses, cultural agencies. 
an*d local and county government agencies of a great variety, to 
mention just a few. The science, that should apply to educational R&[> 
are far less unified. And, urban campuses are often low on funding an! 
not profoundly tied to their local constituencies. In spite of these 
limitations, the urban extension agent approach deserves to be tried 
experimentally. It has been discussed for twenty years; it has many 
parallels in educational dissemination work; and it could be fitted 
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into a number of the centers and labs witi relative ease. 

There is nothing intriPsica^V faulty with educational R&9 
itself as a set of science-based, organizai onal activities, nor witft 
federal investments in such R&O. We have not irped tnrough nearly 
twenty years of bleak and contradictory rt<^uU. because of flaws in 
either of these enterprises. The fault lies in nature of 
the no n -system" which characterizes both tho ^joverpvince and the 
levels of American education. School practices grew up out of c 
pre-scientific era and they evolved i,i order to serve, with some 
occasional exciting exceptions, the interests of dominant social 
classes and ethnic groups. They did not beg.n to turn toward science 
to any seriou'> extent until after WorlJ War H. By that time, the 
federal role in the intergovernmental partner<;hip that guides the 
"non-system" v as limited to a few major, noble interventions, no more. 

Something very like the labs and centers had to be devised, 
along with many other investments and enterprises, in order to make 
the ESEA capable of deep, extensive, and long-lasting contributirns. 
The challenge of the 1990s in the inner cities will be so great that 
new federal investments will have to be made, ano there is no reason 
why we cannot build on what was accomplisii^d in those few years during 
the 1960s and in the selection of worthwhile knowledge projects since. 
In order to accomplish this reconstruction, the resources and 
technical autonomy of educational R&D specialists must be greater by 
far than they have beer for two decadps. And, the federal agency that 
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manages their funding and accounts for them to the Congress ipust be 
c^petent and qualified to do the job. With extremely few exceptions, 
those able to manage educational R&D at the fe<1eral level were 
"drained out of the swainp" of Washington, tc use the phrase President 
Ropa'd Reagan used eight years 

An advisory board for the OERI commissioned to depoliticize 
its cctivities is an excollent idea, but it is less urgently needed 
than IS restaffing of the civil service comple^nent of professional? 
who have earned far-iiliarity with educational R&D - particularly with 
work on issues of equity and school Improvement. 

OERI should also fu'^oiulate a mission statement for labs and 
centers which gives first priority tc the principle of fostering 
socioeconomic, racial and ethnic, lingual, gender, and other forms of 
educational equity. Lip service to the idea of equal opportunity does 
not go tar enough in this respect. The equity principle, moreover, 
should precede the part of the mission statef;^Gnt w'^ich formulates the 
quest for educational excellence. 

Finally, in oriier to implement these principles, labs, 
centers, universities, and assistance centers should be liberated fro.n 
the s^^ackles of operating guidelines which hive been fashioned by th? 
NlE and tn^n the OERI over the last seventeen years. Some centers may 
concentrate for a time on dissemination or demonstration activities, 
for example, while some labs may engage in long-term, applied 
research. Full-range, intellectually bold and autonomous labs and 
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centers are what are needed most to attack innur city school proble^ns 
with the tools available to the applied sciences. The notion that OERI 
Should or even can effectively dictate what tools should be used where 
and in what ways, that it should set the topical agenda for centers, 
is part of what has sapped the :riginal efficacy of the vision of 
tne ESEA. 
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Chairman Owens. Thank you. Again, you have presented us with 
some very rich testimony. You have been patiently waiting for a 
long time, so I will not drag out my comments and questions for 
too long, but I do have quite a number here. 

Starting with Dr. Hill, would you elaborate a little bit on "des- 
perate situation versus serious situation?" Are Chicago public 
schools desperate or serious? When do you cross the line between 
being a serious problem and being in desperation? 

Mr. Hill. Mr. Chairman, that is what you get for not writing out 
your testimony and speaking it live. 

The difference I was trying to — the distinction I was trying to 
make was between a situation that cannot possibly be improved 
and one that is very, very serious but can be improved. The situa- 
tion that we saw in the six cities we visited had started to be in the 
early 1970s very, very serious, but obviously there were resources 
and ideas avmlable to start turning it around, and I would regard 
that to be the same in Chicago, very serious indeed but 

Chairman Owens. There are no desperate situations? 

Mr. HnjL By the definition I tried to give you just now, no. I do 
not think there is any hopeless situation. It is clear that even in 
the cities that have made the greatest progress that we visited, for 
example Pittsburgh and Cincinnati, the situation of the poorest mi- 
nority children is still totally unsatisfactory. It is just getting 
better. It is getting better because people are regarding it to be the 
number one priority, and I believe that continual trial and effort 
and putting the whole community's effort into the problem instead 
of making it a bureaucratic problem is the key to solution every- 
where, not just in Pittsburgh and Cincinnati but in Chicago and 
Los Angeles, as well. 

Chairman Owens. Are you confident that in these cities there is 
going to be a process of dissemination of the best that has been 
done with inner cities— a consolidation of the best— to guarantee 
that when two or three key people resign or go to better jobs or the 
superintendant leaves things are going to continue? Is it an institu- 
tionalization of a process of improvement? 

Mr. Hill. I am not one hundred percent confident anywhere. I 
think that 

Chairman Owens. I will settle for fifty-five or sixty percent. 

Mr. Hill. I think that in every case the improvement efforts that 
we saw were the results of coalition efforts where lots of people 
with different points of view and interests managed to coordinate 
their efforts for the time being and the art of keeping one of these 
together is maintaining a coalition, making sure that people— the 
teachers' unions, the school board, the business community 

Chairman Owens. Is there some force or entity there that is 
likely to maintain that coalition? 

Mr. Hill. I would say the key is local leadership. 

Chairman Owens. You show no role particularly for state and 
Federal Government? 

Mr. Hill. I believe that in the long run state and Federal re- 
sources as requested by the local coalition will be very important, 
but I do not think that a Federal programmatic overlay that tells 
people at the local level how to run their own improvement efforts 
is a good idea at all. 
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Chairman Owens. What about a Federal overlay which would 
guarantee that the coalition stays in place? 

Mr. Hill. I do not think that is possible. I think that it is possi- 
ble to provide funding, to provide R&D, to document what has been 
tried in various places and how it failed and how places that tried 
one effort and abandoned it in favor or another did that so that 
other places can learn from them. 

I think all of those things are possible with Federal money, but 
ultimately the maintenance of a local coalition is a local problem 
and my only hope, which is a very strong hope, in fact, is that local 
civic and business leaders as well as education leaders like Dr. 
Powell understand that they need one another badly enough that 
they will not let their coalitions fly apart, and basically that 
nobody can afford to have this fail. 

As Mr. Pepper of Proctor and Gamble in Cincinnati said, "We 
have to keep trying this because we have no alternative." 

The understanding of that is the key to the beginning of im- 
provement. I do not think that the civic and business leaders in 
every city have understood that vividly enough yet, but they have 
in some. 

Chairman Owens. Dr. Powell, continuing in the same vein, there 
is almost no experiment that has not been tried already in the area 
of educational improvement. I will not say that — there are a large 
number that have been tried already if you go back and review the 
history of projects and programs. 

Some of the newest and brightest ideas that are being proposed — 
if you search around you will find that they have been tried some- 
where in a school system in America. 

From the time I came to New York City in 1958 to the present, I 
have seen all kinds of glowing experiments and programs that suc- 
ceeded and then they disappear. For some reason they never get 
expanded to the whole city and then they just go out of business 
completely. I could cite a number of great programs. 

A few of them I have investigated and I have found that the indi- 
viduals responsible got promoted or the superintendant who came 
in did not like it, or the city fiscal situation was such that they 
pressured people to take care of traditional, routine, regular things 
instead of putting any money into special things. 

Are we likely to have that in a place like Cincinnati? If you were 
promoted and wanted to move on, would that process of improve- 
ment stay in place? Your Comprehensive Collaborative— is there 
strength there or reasons to believe that the process would go on 
without you and that people are so enlightened now that they un- 
derstand the necessity of maintaining the process no matter what 
happens? 

Or the "I Have a Dream" approach that puts a significant 
adult — tries to put a significant adult—in the life of every kid? 
That is being tried widely now— not so widely, but in a number of 
places it is spreading. 

Mr. Ballenger, who is a businessman, noted before that from self- 
ish interest they do it, but the interest of the businessmen may 
change in two or three years. They may have a full employment 
situation or the plants may move to Korea and the businessmen 
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suddenly no longer are concerned because they do not have an em- 
ployment problem. 

So what I am really trying to get at, is there a Federal role some- 
where in trying to sustain these things or create a set of conditions 
which nurtures continued improvement? Are there ways to isolate 
those components which have been of help to guarantee that the 
process goes on, no particular or special individual program, but a 
process of improvement keeps going? That is a long question. 

Ms. Powell. I think I have the essence of your question. I would 
have to concur with Dr. Hill that as it relates to coUaboratives that 
are established in various communities it is so localized that the 
collaborative itself has to determine how it will perpetuate itself if 
the key characters on the scene currently were to be replaced. 

In Cincinnati we have done that. We are planning for change, so 
that the people who make up the collaborative are identified not by 
virtue of their own personality but by virtue of the position that 
they represent, so that if there has to be a member of the city 
council to bring the city government into play, then it will be a city 
council member. Now, a person happens to represent the city coun- 
cil at a given time, but that person can be exchanged. 

The same thing would be true if it were 

Chairman Owens. So some of this is institutionalizea; The seats 
that are filled by entities within the community? 

Ms. Powell. Yes. 

Chairman Owens. Not just individuals who volunteer? 

Ms. Powell. That is right. It is by position. A person who is head 
of the private industry council, for example, is a member, not be- 
cause of who she is but because of her role in the community, so it 
is identified by roles. 

I think where we are most vulnerable is at the level where we 
have the business component. Right now the chief CEO^ is John 
Pepper, but we are already planning now for John Pepper's remov- 
al from that role two years down the road, and we are trying to 
Identify and groom or get enough interest in the corporate commu- 
nity that there will be someone ready to step in with the same 
commitment and vigor that he has brought to it. 

That way we get Droader community confidence, so that the col- 
laborative does not become a collection of personalities, but it be- 
comes a force that is coming together to make a change in the lives 
of children, and that way we feel that we are able to establish and 
maintain credibility for our goals and objectives. 

Chairman Owens. Is there any incentive from government or 
support from government or reward from government which will 
help to encourage that collaborative to stay together? 

Ms. Powell. Su*o. I think there are rewards from government in 
two ways. One is through responses to coUaboratives that seek to 
influence the Federal Government in its responses to educational 
needs, and then the other is a recognition that this is a viable way 
to do business. . . 

Chairman Owens. So you are confident that the contmuity will 
go— will be— there is a good chance to keep continuing? The experi- 
ment, the support, the commitment will be going on even if you 
shouJd decide tomorrow that you want to become commissioner of 
education of the whole country? 
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Ms. PowEix. There is a good chance. We are planning for that— 
not that I will become commissioner of education, but we are plan- 
nmg for change. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairaian Owens. I think you would be a great improvement 

The history that you gave, Mr. Dentler, was very useful. I have 
heard it m bits and pieces but I think you have summarized it in 
your testimony quite well. 

Given that history and what you understand about it— how a set 
of political decisions ravaged the educational research and develop- 
ment effort— what would you propose to avoid that in the future? 

More specifically, did you read the interim report of my subcom- 
mittee, the staff report that was done? I think you did. You re- 
ferred to a couple of things which made me think you did. 

Mr. Dentler. Yes. 

Chairman Owens. We proposed certain structuring of OERI 
which would help to avoid that kind of political polarization in the 
future. I would like your comment on that. 

We also made some proposals briefly— we intend to develop them 
further— on an approach which would seek to deal with the prob- 
lem of dissemination, consolidation and institutionalization 

Vfe propose that we take the example of American agriculture, 
which guaranteed a continuity and guaranteed that through Feder- 
al support the best research and development in agriculture was 
applied m our farms by going right down to the local level with a 
federally financed agent that was there to help stimulate that proc- 
^. We wanted to see if a parallel was in order. I am going to ask 
the other two panelists to comment on this after you comment on 

lb* 

If not that, then what? 

Mr. Dentler. I was encouraged by the subcommittee's publica- 
tion s focus on some aspects of OERI and its quest for some alterna- 
tives to the present circumstance. 

I tried to suggest in my written testimony that I found the pro- 
posals concerning OERI were timid and respertful, excessively re- 
spectful for an agency whose leadership has invested in cultivating 
disbelief m the value of educational knowledge over the last 
decade, and especially over the last eight years. 

We have to have done with that. We have got to take the one 
percent principle, investment principle, seriously if Cincinnati is 
going to be sustained, in my view, along with the other cities where 
there is hope. 

The one percent investment estimate was carefully developed in 
the late 1960s and substantiated in the 1970s, and some of us have 
been waiting to see its advent ever since. 

If we do not spend that much we cannot do it well and we are 
going to go under in competition with the Euro dollar and the Jap- 
anese anyway, so I would answer that it is time to ante up 

I look forward to an OERI that is not in control of that one per- 
cent. I would like to see it flowing out through a variety of other 
channels, as well. The Labor Department has a great tradition in 
this regard. 
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As for the extension model, I am intensely interested in dissemi- 
nation. Research and design has been one of my concentrations for 
years. 

In my written testimony I tried to point out some of the poorness 
of fit, places where the extension model does not apply to urban 
schools. I will not go over those for you because I am sure you are 
aware of them anyway. 

I am terribly concerned that the production of black educators 
on public black campuses in the south has come to a halt, that if 
an extension agent program were going to start it would have to 
include an Alabama A&M, an Alabama State, a North Carolina 
A&T— in other words, these historic land grant bases would have 
to be involved. There are urban mission universities nowadays but 
they are land grant universities. 

The whole state of Georgia, all of its institutions turned out in 
1986 two hundred and seventy black teachers. There were more 
teacher recruiters from the north seeking out teachers in Georgia 
than there were graduates. 

Chairman Owens. That is one for every metropolitan area. 

Mr. Dentler. Right. At Alabama State University, where I have 
worked £md consulted over the last six years, the education faculty 
is being decimated by new state policies preventing black students 
from having the opportunity to major ir education and to begin to 
prepare to teach. 

What I am getting at is that the extension agency idea could be 
outfitted, could work as a role universities could play that is vital 
in knowledge coordination and knowledge exchange, but there are 
some more fundamental things that would have to happen before 
that. 

I do not want to see the extension program in Alabama located 
at Auburn ITniversity for the simple reason that they are not quali- 
fied professionally at that university or at the University of Ala- 
bama to dispense the information and to help coordinate the pro- 
grams that would benefit minority children. 

So there are deep policy issues that would hold this back that 
were not there in the farm case. 

Nevertheless, parts of it would be worth experimenting with and 
investing in. The vision of the urban extension model is a vision 
whose time is overdue. 

Chairman Owens. Thank you. Would either one of the other two 
like to comment on that particular question? Did you read our pro- 
posal for the revamping of OERI in terms of its policy making, how 
its policy making could be carried out with an advisory board, and 
also one proposal in terms of paralleling the agricultural extension 
program with district education agents to help with the process of 
dissemination and consolidation and institutionalization of the edu- 
cational improvement process? 

Mr. Hill. I do think the extension agent idea is a very good one. 
I think from my experience in the six studies I studied, however, 
that the amount of awareness of the relevant educational research 
in the central school board and particularly in the person of the 
superintendant— in San Diego Tom Paisant, and in Pittsburgh 
Richard Wallace, in Cincinnati Lee Etta Powell, in Atlanta Alonzo 
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Crunm— these people are very considerable scholars in their own 
right and they know the research. 

It is important to understand that, although sometimes it is frus- 
trating to see how little research gets used, on the other hand it is 
important to understand the quality of the people we have in some 
of the school systems and how well they know it. 

So if we do have an extension agent model, I think this should be 
someone who works very closely with the school superintendant 
and the board, because the assets that already exist are very im- 
portant. 

One and a half points I would like to make about OERI. One, the 
unfortunate situation in the last few years that Dr. Dentler talked 
about IS in large part from the point of view of an organizational 
analyst, as I am, the result of starvation. 

Organizations collapse on themselves when their funding goes 
away. It is very hard for them to do much except the marginal 
little activities and otherwise try to survive, so that I am very opti- 
niistic that an OERI that is refunded and refloated can be an effec- 
tive organization, but then I would make a recommendation about 
Its mission. 

In my view the problems of urban education, of big city educa- 
tion, are certainly not the only ones in America, but they vastly 
overshadow all the others. 

From a demographic point of view, almost all of the additions to 
our labor force in the beginning of the next century are going to be 
black and hispanic children and about forty percent of all black 
children are in eleven central cities. Over fifty percent of all his- 
panic children are in five cities which overlap with the eleven. 

We have a national problem, meaning we have a problem of na- 
tional scope, but it is very localized. If you could turn around edu- 
cation m New York, in Los Angeles, in Chicago— I mean, that is 
not trivial, but if you could do it you would have a national impact 
of tremendous proportions. 

In my view the purpose of the Department of Education ought to 
be to facilitate that. The purpose of OERI certainly should be to 
the degree that R&D is useful for the improvement of urban educa- 
tion, and I cannot guarantee to what degree but it is going to be to 
some degree. 

That should be what OERI does. OERI might have to bow in the 
direction of a few other things, but if it only does that and succeeds 
It will be one of the most useful organizations in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

I hope that is its mission in the next five years. 

Chairman Owens. Thank you. Dr. Powell? 

Ms. Powell. Mr. Chairman, I would beg your indulgence just to 
speak a little bit further on the previous Question, because I think I 
left It too optimistic in t^rms of the future of collaboratives. 

I want to be more global, because as we look across the country 
m most instances in tiie cities they were funded through grants, 
some from Ford Foundation, some from the National Alliance of 
Business. 

As those grants then are terminated, then the chance or the risk 
of them retaining is questionable, so we may have an aberration. 
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Again, this is why I said earlier that it would have been very, 
very desirable to have had an educational research organization 
such aft OERI looking at these very carefully to determine, is there 
something of value here? What are they able to attain and is this 
something that the Federal Government then should have a role in 
perpetuating once the grant money is finally consumed? I would 
say that I have some loubts that they will all remain. 

The other factor that is important here is the whole issue of gov- 
ernance of education. Who is in charge of education in America 
and how do these collaboratives interface with what should be oc- 
curring? 

You know, if you read Dennis Doyle's book "Winning the Brain 
Race,** yoii can see some threads of threats in there— you know, 
collaboratives are fine. In business you work with schools, but if 
schools do not measure up to what the external expectation is then 
there is a threat of a takeover. 

I live in a community where we have seen mergers and buyouts, 
et cetera, and we say in our collaborative that it is not a merger 
and it is not a takeover, but it is a collaboration, but we have to 
work hard to make sure that it continues to be a collaboration. 

I would say that even, in my own city, unless our school district 
shows significant, definitive progress in the children's attainment 
and reduction in the dropout rate, then the collaborative is not 
going to exist because the businesses and the other donors who pro- 
vide money to maintain just the organizational structure of it will 
not continue to contribute. 

Chairman Owens. The point is well taken. Again, you have been 
an excellent panel. We were quite fortunate to have two excellent 
panels today. We have learned a great deal from your testimony. 

I might want to submit some questions in writing to either one, 
or all three of you. We invite you to submit any reports or addi- 
tional comments within the next ten days for the record. Thank 
you again for appearing. 

The hearing is now adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 1:16 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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STATEMENT BEFORE THE SELECT EDUCATION SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
EDUCATION AND LABOR COMMITTED OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 



Maria E. Torres-Guzaan , P.j.D. 
Assistant Professor for Bilingual/Bicultural Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
September 14, 1989 

Chairman ovens and members of the Subcommittee, I would 
like to thank you lor the invitation to provide comments on 
how research issues affecting minority children are 
consistently omitted for the nation's research agenda, and 
the consequences of such actions for the effective education 
of inner-city youth from racial and ethnolinguistic groups. 
Unfortunately, I was unable to appear before yoi: due to 
illness. I vas grateful for the opportunity to provide 
writter comments. 

My understanding of research and my evolving re&^etxrch 
perspective stem- from both '.jfessional experiences and 
pers'^'^al background. My longstanding professional interest 
and exreriences *Tave focused on the education of Latino 
youth, particularly in the areas of bilingual/bi cultural 
education, culture and instruction, and community and 
parental involvement. This professional experience itselt 
is embedded in my personal buckgroxuid *is an inner-city 
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working class Latina growing up in Detroit, Michigan and in 
Puerto Rico. 

As a child spoke only Spanish at home while facing an 
English-only environment at school. By age 11, upon my 
faaily's return to Puerto Rico, I was English-dominant and 
had to be reintegrated into a fully Spanish-speaking 
environment. The process was reversed when I mi^-'-ated back, 
at the age of 19, to the United States. Both "entry" and 
"re-entry," with their requisite adaptations, were difficult 
adjustments. But these experiences, I believe, have 
strengthed my understanding of linguistic, cultural, and 
socio-economic issues in education. 

I have a Ph.D. in Curricultim and Instiruction from 
Stanford University and was formerly a Title VII 
Bilingual/Bicultural Education Fellow. I have been directly 
involved in work with Latinos in education in Michigan, 
California, Texas, Massachusetts, Illinois, Ohio, and New 
York. I have been involved in two research projects funded 
by the National Institute of Education; one on parent 
involvement and bilingual/bicultural education with the 
Institute of Finance and Governance, Stanford University, 
and the other on teacher reflective thinking with the 
Teacher Development and organizational Change Project at the 
Institute for Research on Teaching, Michigan State 
University. I am presently the Director of the Program in 
Bilingual/Bicultural Education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and have recently completed an ethnographic 
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stu^y on an alternative high^ school for Latino youth in New 

York City, funded by the Hispanic Policy Development 

Project, which in turn is a Carnegie-funded organization- 

I would like to address the agenda of the hearing by 

focusing on two .in topics: the definition of the 

population under study and the definition of the socio- 

cultural context of education* 

Definition of the population- m the development of 

policy and implementation of programs, ill-conce- ved 

definitions of the populations ead their educational needs 

have of*:en resulted in ineffective responses. 

In recent years, policy-makers, educators, and 

educational researchers have echoed the Reagan and Bush 

administrations' labeling of the population as 

"disadvan^oiged." The following are a few examples of the 

videspead use of this label* 

-One of the featured articles in the June-July 1989 
Educational Beggftnrhflr^ a bimonthly publication of the 
American Education Research Association, was entitled 
"The Changing Nature of the Disadvantaged Population: 
Ctirrent Dimensions and Future Trends •■* 

.Tha title of the center first page article in the 
August ^, 198»^3sue of Education vm)c by William 
Snider was "Voucher Plan for Disadvantaged Pursued in 
Kansas city Lawsuit.** 

.The Office of Educational Research Improvement has 
recently funded a Center on the Study of the Education 
of the Disadvantaged Student. 

Not too long ago the term disadvantaged was practically 
interchangeable with "culturelly deprived." Both labels 
were widely applied to populations of students who were 
underachieving and failing to finish school. The 
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"disadvantuiged" atudent lived in poverty and cane from one 
of the following racial and ethnic groups: Blacks, Latinos, 
Sative-^ABericans, and Asian*-ABiericans* Invidious 
coKparisons with the White middle-class led to the 
assmqytion that the disadvantaged scudent had no culture 
north validating and preserving; thus, the term "culturally 
deprived." By design, the educational interventions sought 
to eradicate these "worthless" cultures and to superimpose a 
White middle-class one. In reality, however, these efforts 
resulted in stigmatizing students and did little to change 
the educational outcomes. 

In a recent study, Pallas, Natrielo, and McGill (1989) 
identify five indicators associated with being 
disadvantaged : 

(1) minority racial/ethnic group iaentity, 

(2) living in a poverty hotisehold, 

(3) living in a single-parent family, 

(4) having a poorly educated mother, and 

(5) having a non-English language background. 

* While, the above authors do not equate the terms 
disadvantaged and culturally deprivou, the conception of the 
population still leaves room for confusing the two. The 
danger is that the perception of the populations as 
"disadvantaged" rather than as distinct cultural groups with 
specific needs will revive the cultural deprivation 
mentality. Subsequent delineation of the educational 
problems will remain faulty and incomplete. 
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There is also a conceptual and nethodological problem 
with the term "disadvantaged." A generic label obscures the 
differences between groups and specific needs become 
invisible. Let me illustrate this with an example of an 
evaXxiation of the Drop-out Prevention Programs in an urban 
setting on the East Coast. Diiring the first year, the 
evaluation team completed a description of the population. 
They identified 53% of the drop-out population as speakers 
of other than English at home. While this was, in my 
estimation, an imjxjrtant finding that emerged from the 
dataset at their disposal, further analysis in this and 
subsequent reports failed to disaggregated the data to probe 
exactly how speaking a language' other than English at hose 
was associated with the effectiveness or ineffectiveness of 
drop-out prevention strategies. Drop-outs were 
conceptualized as a homogeneous population under the 
assxamption that school leavers behave in a certain way and 
that theso behaviors nean the same thing for all the sub- 
groups under study. 

• A recent study by Fernandez & shu (1988) shows the 
advantage of starting from the assumption that the drop-out 
population is heterogeneous. The authors analyzed 
disaggregated data from the larger High School & Beyond 
dataset in order to examine how dropping-out behaviors 
differ among sub-groups of r*tinos. They found that the 
descriptors of the school leavers commonly reflected in the 
literature are insufficient explanations for the Latino who 
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drops out of school- They concluded that the reasons for 
dxvopping-out anong Latinos are possibly very different from 
those of other groups. 

Failure to acknowledge the differences among groups can 
exacert^ate tensions in how they approach educatio.ial 
reforms* I was a signatory to an intervention suit filed in 
the Bradley vs. MilliXen case in Detroit and the chief 
evaluator for the Lcrain, Ohio City Schools desegregation 
order, which looked at the issues facing Latino children, 
in the first case Blacks predominated and in the second the 
largest group affected was Latino. But in both cases 
tensions emerged between Black and Latino community leaders 
because each felt their efforts were being londersined. Each 
group was advocating an educational response that was 
different because their concept of the population differed: 
Blacks emphasized integration as a solution to problems of 
equal access and treatment while Latinos stressed the need 
for a critical mass to establish special language programs. 
Recognizing that the "disadvantaged" population is. 
heterogeneous is a necessary first step in addressing their 
needs « 

nefinitiit^n of S07iQ-<niltur al Context. Schools are 
social institutions that reflect the values and goals cf our 
society. As such they can be studied as social sites. But 
schools also constitute environments of their own. 
Educational research needs to analyze what happens at both 
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levels, that is, to identify the community cf learners and 
the particular learning environment. 

Federally funded research on the needs of 
ethnolingu-.stic student populations has been limited and 
ill-conceived. Much of the research affecting the Latino 
population, for example, has taken the form of large scale 
quantitative studies that are designed to meet the concerns 
of federal policy makers and their perceptions of what may 
be problematic. For example, funds have been allocated to 
find out whether bilingual education ••works. « Very few 
studies, if any, have responded to issues of concern to the 
populations being served. For example, what role do 
language and culture play in different bilingual education 
settings? How can school learning environments be organized 
to pro«)te diversity? How can teachers, counselors, and 
administrators from various backgrounds be prepared to work 
in maticultural environments? How is good teaching defined 
in different cultural settings? 

Those questions are key to improving instruction and 
schooling for racial and ethnic inner-city youth, while the 
convensional wisdom asserts that -good teaching is good 
teaching,- this is not always the case. For example, at the 
Kamehaaeha "school in Hawaii a team of researchers and 
educators found that the reading scores of the Hawaiian 
students improved when the reading instruction was organized 
around "talksto.-y,« a linguistic event of importance in the 
Hawaiian culture. The Kamehameha Reading Program 
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exesplif ies how learning can be enhanced by culturally 
relevant instruction. Despite this success, however, when 
others tried to superimpose the aodel in a different 
milticulttural context, it failed to produce similar results. 

Researchers involved in these educational interventions 
have concluded that teaching and learning cannot be studied 
in the abstract. As Au (1989) points out, "Teaching is good 
within a particular context and with refe rence to a 
cQTBimntfcy of learners ." If we start from this premise, the 
kind of research needed to best address the educational 
needs of inner-city youth is very different from what has 
occurred in the past or what is being proposed by the center 
on the study of the disadvantaged student. The educational 
concerns of ethnolinguistic groups are unlikely to be 
addressed in any depth by this center. Also the creation of 
the center, which coincided with the closing of the Center 
for Language Education and Research (CLEAR), reversiss a 
trend to focus concerted attention on these issues. By 
eliminating CLEAR, the federal government has eliminated its 
onlt mechanism to develop and pursue a reseeurch agenda on 
the relationship between language and cultural diversity and 
learning. 

Mr. Chairman, it would be important for this 
Subcommittee to monitor the focus of the new center to 
ensure that relevant distinctions between groups are made 
and all groups are adequately served. In addition, the 
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decision to discontinue a research center on language and 
culture should be seriously reconsidered. 
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